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PREFACE. 



In these brief prefatory remarks, I only wish 
to request the reader to keep in view my design 
in the work, that he may the more correctly 
judge of its execution. My object is, not merely 
to give interesting facts, but to endeavour to 
connect them with their principles, and with the 
moral lessons which they illustrate or establish. 
My plan only included, at first, four of the prin- 
cipa] occurrences of Spanish/iiiiistpry in the close 
of the fifteenth century, and the commencement 
of the sixteenth, — a period of less than forty 
years. These, I thought, would duly combine the 
"agreeable" with the "useful;" both because 
of their intrinsic character, and of their bear- 
ings on the state of society at the time, under 
widely differing circumstances, as well as on the 
general procedure of the divine and evangelical 
Providence. The proposed enlargement of the 
plan, by which it will include other persons and 
other events, in other countries and at other 
times, will produce no change either of design or 
of execution. The general reflections will relate 
to the facts detailed in the volume in which they 
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4 PREFACE. 

appear ; so that each narrative will be inde- 
pendent of the rest, and yet the whole contain a 
series of observations connected in their princi- 
ples, and forming a systematic compendium of 
the subjects intended to be illustrated. 

As to the present narrative, indeed as to all 
the rest, I may be allowed to say, that no pre- 
tensions are made to anything in the shape of 
original statement. The most valuable pubUshed 
histories will be selected, and the information 
professed to be given will be derived from them 
only by abridgment and condensation. The 
accounts of Cortes and Pizarro, for instance, will 
be exclusively taken from the volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. Prescott ; beyond which we can- 
not go, either for more copious details, or for 
higher authority. It is to the honour of 
America that one of her sons has attained so 
elevated a position among the writers of history 
in the EngUsh language. His judgment is equal 
to his industry and research ; and his works 
leave to the general reader and student nothing 
further to be desired as to the times, persons, 
and events to which they refer. 

George Cubitt. 

November 9th, 1848. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Incredulous^ generally, as men were, when 
Columbus first proposed the theories which, 
however mistaken in some subordinate, and by 
no means unimportant, points, were yet sub- 
stantially true ; no sooner was this truth demon- 
strated by bis success, than the wish, which ere 
long became a passion, to trace his footsteps, and 
to enter upon that field of exploration, the gate 
of which he had both discovered and opened, 
spread as widely as the unbelief had before pre- 
vailed, and roused into energetic action the 
mental sluggishness which that unbehef had ge- 
nerated. Essentially active, the human mind 
had been torpid only from the opinion that 
activity would be useless ; and immediately on 
the removal of the restraints which this persua- 
sion had imposed, the activity burst forth in the 
fulness of its might, and hosts of adventurers 
swarmed in the direction of the New World. 
•The age of chivalry had nearly passed away ; but 
some of its principles still Hved in Europe ; and 
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in Spain, especially, the romantic war which 
issued in the expulsion of the Moors, had given 
them a temporary revival, which left numbers of 
high-minded cavaliers in a state of dissatisfied rest- 
lessness, when the capture of Grenada, and the 
surrender of the last Moorish Monarch, brought 
the war to an end. They longed for adventures 
in which their knightly prowess might be dis- 
played ; and many of them, influenced by the 
avarice of real life, as well as by the chivalry 
of romance, saw, in the regions of the west to 
which Columbus had led the way, but beyond 
the shores of which he had not passed, fields 
where wealth might be advanced, as well as 
honours won ; and towards these regions, magni- 
ficent in their very mystery, the eyes of multi- 
tudes were eagerly directed. The fact was now 
established, that there was land beyond the heav- 
ing billows of the Atlantic, for land had been 
found; and when it was thus known that as 
much was to be discovered by sailing westward, 
as by sailing southward and eastward, the route 
along the coast of Africa became for some time 
comparatively deserted, and the Atlantic was made 
the common highway of nations. The next great 
event, in point of historical importance, to the 
first discoveries of Columbus, was the discovery 
and conquest of Mexico by Fernando Cortes, 
and the consequent erection of the first European* 
empire on the Transatlantic continent. But be- 
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tween these two events, the progress of discovery 
had been rapid and extensive ; and to the history 
of the last, such a sketch as will give the reader 
some idea of the movements of the immediate 
followers of the Great Admiral, seems to be, not 
only a suitable, but a necessary, introduction. 

There is also another subject, for the investi- 
gation of which a proper opportunity must be 
found. The narratives which we contemplate 
will bring before us a number of facts connected 
with the social character and condition of the 
human family, at different times, under various cir- 
cumstances, and in detached portions, remote from 
each other, both as to age and place; what, indeed, 
is termed civilization, in its numerous and often 
widely differing forms. Were it the sole object 
of these volumes to furnish the reader with a 
healthier species of amusement, by calling his 
attention to romantic ^cts, instead of romantic 
fictions, these facts might be given in regular 
detail, uninterrupted by any investigation of their 
principles, or judgment concerning their charac- 
ter. But we may not be guilty of such omis- 
sions. Even in narratives so humble in preten- 
sion as those which we are now attempting, the 
true conditions of all human movement, private 
or public, separate or combined, must ever be 
kept in view. Even a Heathen could say, and 
the saying has long taken its place among the 
very axioms of historical study, that histoY^j ^s^ 
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philosophy teaching hy example. The ChriBtian 
knows the reason. Man^ individual and sodal, 
is the suhject of the moral goYemment of 
God. History, therefore, exhibits to us move- 
ments which are all under the control and di- 
rection of a divine administration. Holy Scrip- 
ture reveals to us the rules and objects of tUs 
administration ; and in history we see its actoai 
operations and results. It never can be under- 
stood unless thus contemplated. The visible 
must be viewed in connexion with the invisible. 
All is chaotic and dark without this ; with this, 
all is light and order. In all narratives, there- 
fore, bringing before us particular eras of human 
history, the facts must be considered in relation 
to two great subjects : the true principles and 
characters of man's social condition ; the nature 
of that civilized state in which, in the given time 
and place, he actually exists ; and the manifesta- 
tions which they afford of that providential do- 
minion which ordereth all things in heaven and 
earth. History is unprofitably read, if not read 
in reference to human civilization and divine 
Providence. 

The state of Mexican society, when the Spa* 
niards first appeared in the empire of Monte- 
zuma, was very remarkable, and offers some most 
instructive considerations ; but we shall be better 
prepared to examine it when the condition of the 
Peruvians, in many respects both so similar and 
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SO different, is brought before us, by the Darrative 
of the romantic and successful invasion of Pizarro. 
Mexican and Peruvian civilization will be best 
studied in association with each other. 

Oh the second great subject, in reference to 
which all history should be both written and 
read, few observations will be necessary. The 
statements of Scripture are most explicit ; and 
what we write is for those to whom these state- 
ments are decisive. We proceed on the assump- 
tion that God has spoken to man, and made 
known to us, in the volume of inspiration, his 
will in Christ Jesus concerning us. Wliat he has 
left enveloped in mystery, we seek not to ex- 
plain ; but neither do we forget that while " the 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God, those 
things which are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do ail the 
words of this law" which he has thus given us. 

The divine government is to be viewed in two 
aspects. There is what may be termed Natural 
Providence ; that under which man is placed 
considered as man, and which is primary and 
original. That this is strictly a moral adminis- 
tration, can be doubted by none who attentively 
consider it. The scheme is in many respects 
mysterious, chiefly because it is evidently incom- 
plete, requiring another state of being for the 
fuU development of its results. Still, it is both 
government, and moral government, having v<s^ 
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laws ; and sach an administratioD, that, to a 
considerable extent, the dispensation of both 
rewards and punishments is plainly apparent. 
The reader who desires to make himself ac- 
quainted with this momentous question, will do 
well to study the first part of the admirable work 
of Bishop Butler, generally termed his "Ana- 
logy." The great principles of the subject are 
there both illustrated and established ; and not 
only will the student of history find much to 
aid him in forming a correct judgment con- 
cerning the events of which he may be reading, 
but much to guide him in the direction of his 
conduct, and the formation of his character. 

But there is a second point of view in which 
the divine government must be regarded. There 
is what may be termed, distinctively, Evangelical 
Providence; an administration superinduced on 
Natural Providence, and so coinciding with it in 
all points where coincidence is to be looked for, 
as to evince perfect identity of origin. The first 
relates to man, as man, a moral agent, the crea- 
ture and subject of God ; the second, to man as 
a redeemed sinner. The Scripture account of 
this may be very briefly stated. In the economy 
of redemption, the humiliation of Messiah, when 
he became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross, was to be followed by his exalta' 
tioD : He who redeemed mankind, reigns ove 
JnaaJcind. Two fiubjects, thereioie, -v^t^ \i\:wy 
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prominent in apostolical preachings St. Paul 
says, "We preach Christ crucified.** And that 
they preached " Christ exalted and regnant," 
was once remarkahly testified by their opponents. 
The "lewd fellows of the baser sort," who 
brought the Apostle before the Magistrates, ac- 
cused them of " turning the world upside down," 
and of " doing contrary to the decrees of Csesar, 
saying, there is another King, one Jesus." Two 
or three texts of Scripture will sufficiently exhibit 
the subject. " Unto us a Child is bom, unto us 
a Son is given ; and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder ; of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
it, and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice from henceforth even for ever.'* There- 
fore did our Lord say, "All power is given to 
me, in heaven and earth." And St. Paul, 
" When he had by himself purged our sins, he 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high." Here, then, is the Redeemer, the incar- 
nate Son of God, as the Mediator-Sovereign, 
seated on the throne of universal dominion, in- 
vested with power and authority, and exercising 
it over all mankind. He rules them now ; and 
finally he will judge them, and pronounce on 
their changeless and eternal destiny. 

But his kingdom has relatVou V.o \DL«tv. ^38^ ^s:«^^« 
ivg on earth, to men Bocidlj coTi«A<et^^> ^s^ -sr^^ 
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as individually ; and the great ultimate object 
of his administration is, the complete triumph of 
his Gospel, both in victory over his enemies, and 
in that development of the principles and fraita 
of his holy religion, which shall fill the eartti 
with blessedness. Universal peace and love shaU 
be established; ''for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea." *'A11 things are" so "put under 
him," that he shaU "reign till all enemies are 
put under his feet." He is therefore termed, 
" Prince of the Kings of the earth," " Bang of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords." When his purposes 
are accompHshed, it shall be said, "The king* 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever." He shall be opposed ; but 
by his own power, working with the agency of 
his true and devoted followers, he shall be victo- 
rious : " These shaU make war upon the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them ; for he is 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords ; and they that 
are with him are called, and chosen, and faithr 
fol." In the course of this actually administered 
government, of which the grand object, ever 
kept in view, is the universal spread and triumph 
of the Gospel, that is, of the Christian religion ; 
the immecQate object is, the diffusion of the 
Gospel, as a system of purifying and elevating 
inUaence. Social opposition is, thexetoTe, alwaya 
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followed by social punishment, in proportion to 
the extent of the opposition ; social obedience is 
followed by social reward, likewise in proportion 
to the extent of the obedience. Three passages 
of Scripture will explain this great doctrine of 
the personally administered reign of the Son of 
God, the Mediatorial Sovereign of mankind ; a 
reign of constantly exercised intelligence and 
power, controlling and directing all human 
events, and making all subservient to that final 
issue which, as recorded in the *' sure word of 
ptophecy,'' enables us to peruse, as by anticipa- 
tion, the last chapter of the history of the world. 
Speaking generally, then, of this supreme ad- 
ndnistration, the Scriptures declare, ''Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch, and a King shall 
reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In his days Judah 
shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and 
this is his name whereby he shall be called. The 
Lord our Biohteousness.'* Such, then, is 
the blessed character of the influence of his 
reign, and, consequently, the blessedness of all 
who yield to it. And as to disobedience, thus 
is the extent of Messiah's dominion declared, 
^^Tliere was given him dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, should serve him.'* 'BuX \i V)tL^ %«ri>R» 
which be cMmB as ruling m ^aa ^q»x^> "^^ 
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refused, what then ? The temporal judgment is 
thus pronounced : " For the nation and kingdom 
that will not serve thee, shall perish ; yea, those 
nations shall be utterly wasted." If we ask 
what that is at which this Divine Ruler directly 
aims, what, so to speak, is the policy of his 
administration ; (for let it never be forgotten, it 
is the reign of a person, a reign as real, as ac- 
tive, as that of auy Monarch on earth, and infi- 
nitely more so;) the reply is, To order human 
events, so as to second the labours of his Minis- 
ters and church, and thus to give prosperity to 
his Gospel, to bring the Heathen to desire it, 
to submit to it, and to make all who submit to 
it sharers in the blessings it produces. The best 
descriptions we possess of a truly flourishing 
state of society, of a prosperity which is genuine 
and permanent, are contained in the prophetic 
accounts of the reign of Christ, of the expecta- 
tions and desires awakened by it, aud of the 
invaluable blessings produced by it, through the 
ceaseless and active operation of the Sovereign 
Ruler himself. ''It shall come- to pass in the 
last days, that the mountain of the Lord's house, 
shall be established in the top of the mountains^ 
and shall be exalted above the hills; and aU 
nations shall flow unto it." The superiority of 
the Christian religion shall be undeniably appa-. 
rent, and, in some form or other, generally and 
practically aclcnowledged. " And mva^ ^^otiglft 
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sliall go and say^ Come ye, and let ns go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths : for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem." And now mark the adminis- 
tration itself, thus considered as personally exer- 
cised : '' And he shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people : and they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall not. lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more," As the religion of Christ lays 
hold of the public mind, it shall be less disposed 
to war, more to peace. The causes of war shall 
gradually lose their force, war itself become dis- 
tasteful, and at length altogether disappear. 
And then, wherever this is the case, where any 
society has thus submitted to the Gospel, and is 
thus moved and governed by it, the result shall 
be, that men shall enjoy the fruits of their own 
industry, in the true peace for which the heart 
was designed, fearing neither hostile invasion, 
nor domestic broils, nor the crushing tyranny of 
the despot, nor the devastating spoliations of the 
lawless multitude. And to bring universal soci- 
ety to this state, the whole administration of 
Providence is directed. Christianity — the reli- 
gion in which God is manife^te^ «»a ^ccfc^«^^ ^^ 
expiation nnd atonement, and m ^\L\c?a. \ae^ «t^ 
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16 CORTES. 

invited to that divine and spiritual commanion 
which makes them happy and holy — >i8 to be- 
come evidently superior to every form of reli- 
gion existing in the world ; and this is to be so 
evident, that gradually the attention of all shaU 
be directed to it, and they shall seek to share its 
advantages. False religions, corruptions of the 
true, shall all lose their supremacy and power, 
and to " the mountain of the Lord's house," 
thus elevated and established above ''the top 
of the hills," shall be the universal flow of 
nations. 

This is, we again say, the policy of the divine 
administration. Knowing this, we have the key 
to at least the leading facts of what otherwise 
would be inexplicable mystery. Reading history 
in this light, we trace the windings of the laby- 
rinthine maze, and move towards the centre with 
unbewildered certainty. We know the plan of 
the work, and even in its detached portions we 
can perceive their connexion with the whole, 
mark the various developments of the same prin- 
ciple, and see that progress is always in the 
direction required to secure the grand and final 
result. No era can be understood without this : 
with it the whole is explained. Thus, in read- 
ing the history of the subversion of the Mexican 
empire by the Spaniards, it will be seen that a 
most sanguinary superstition was destroyed. 
Tliej who recollect the fate of t\ie ^^g»iM^ N'^cfc- 
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royalty will perceive, that no social prosperity 
resulted from the anti-evangelical system of 
Popery. 

II. 

PROGRESS or "WESTERN DISCOVERY AFTER 

COLUMBUS. 

1. It is a remarkable fact, that North Ame- 
rica, the region in which the Anglo-Saxon race 
has most clearly developed its character, and 
won some of its chief glories, both in enterprise, 
legislation, and religion, was first discovered 
under British auspices. To John Cabot, a Ve- 
netian, but residing in England, where (at Bris- 
tol) his son Sebastian was born, a licence for a 
voyage of discovery was granted in 1497, by 
Henry YII. Sebastian was old enough to ac- 
company his father. After passing the southern 
cape of Ireland, they sailed directly to the west ; 
and on the 24th of June arrived at the large 
island which forms, as it were, a vast natural 
breakwater between the waves of the Atlantic 
and the waters of the great northern system of 
American lakes, flowing down the river into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. To the English it was 
indeed what the name given to it imported, and 
which it has ever since retained. New-found-land. 
It now constitutes one of the most importaixt 
portions of the western emY«^ ^^ ^^ '^t>5cs:^ 
crown. The Cabots purawe^ \Xvea ^^^'esst^ow^ 
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southward, and were the earliest discoverers of 
the mainland of America, the coast-line of which 
they traced as far as Florida. They returned to 
England with a valuable cargo, and brought 
with them several of the natives of the lands 
they had visited. Years elapsed, however, before 
colonization began to fix a new race in the terri- 
tories of the uncivilized Indians, who chiefly 
lived by hunting, and among whom no elements 
of social improvement were found. The Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Quakers took with them the 
principles of British religion, liberty, and law; ■ 
and the history of their descendants, especially 
when contrasted with that of the colonies 
founded in Mexico and South America by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, most instructively 
illustrates the character of the divine administra- 
tion, and establishes the fact, that social prospe- 
rity can only be produced by the practical ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of divine truth ; 
and that the extent of its existence will always 
be in exact proportion to the extent of that 
truth which is flowed to prevail. In modern 
times, after brief agitation and contest, the Eng- 
lish colonies secured their independence; and 
the United States at once took their place among 
the nations of Christendom, with settled and 
liberal institutions, affording to their people 
Bdvantagesj of which they have fully availed 
tLemeelvea, for the secure en^oymeiit o^ «X\. V5a^ 
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blessings of society, and the rapid promotion of 
social advancement. Nearly half a century has 
now elapsed since the Spanish colonies asserted 
their independence of the parent state. And 
this was the test of the value to society of the 
principles which, duiing three hundred years of 
dominion, their rulers had established. And 
what was the result? As it was with the 
Spaniards at home, so it was with the Spanish 
colonists in America. Potent to destroy^ they 
were unable to reconstruct; and the deplorable 
condition both of Old Spain and of New Spain 
demonstrates, with melancholy certainty, the 
anti-social character of the religious domination 
to which they had submitted both their indivi- 
dual, their domestic, and their political life. 
Identity of cause is proved by identity of eflfect. 
. 2. It was by the Spaniards, however, that 
what may be termed West-Indian research was 
most industriously prosecuted; and these re- 
searches opened the way for the establishment of 
those magnificent and wealthy, and almost impe- 
rial, dependencies of the Spanish crown, the 
viceroyalties of Mexico and Peru. The mistaken 
notions of Columbus, respecting the proximity of 
Asia to the islands which he had discovered, had 
Bever been removed from his mind. He believed 
to the last, that the great sea to the souths q€ 
which^ in his later voyages, \vfe >aea:t^ %«> xaacc:^ 
wagae rumours, was the IndvaaOcewi", v5\^"^^^ 
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somewhere along the coasts which he had^een 
enabled only so imperfectly to trace, there must 
be a strait by which the Caribbean Sea would be 
connected with it. The discovery of this supposed 
strait was one of the objects of that spirit of adven- 
ture which he had excited in Spain ; while that 
chivalrous temper, so congenial to the Spanish 
character, and which the Moorish campaign had 
revived, but which it had not been sufficient to 
exhaust, prompted many who were left without 
employment at the close of the war, and whose 
warlike restlessness was utterly unsuited to a 
state of peace and of increasing legal order, to 
seek beyond the ocean for a field in which it 
might be exercised. The existence of this tem- 
per demands particular notice. It would scarcely 
be possible without it to understand the narra- 
tives of the subjugation of Mexico and Peru. 
Deeds of individual daring and prowess were 
produced by this disposition, which remind the 
reader of the fabulous periods of both ancient 
and modem history, — of Hercules and Theseus, 
and of Amadis de Gaul, and the Paladins of 
Charlemagne ; of the epics of Homer and Tasso. 
We are not to conceive of the character of these 
knightly adventurers from the ideas furnished by 
the gentlemen travellers or commercial specula- 
tors of our own day. They more closely resem- 
Wed the Knights-errant of romantic fiction, 
OJad ia ateel, hardy and fearleaa, a^^vik^ \.o ^x» 
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sbnal courage the skill of a scientific military 
discipline, seated on those powerful war-horses 
which as much terrified the Indians as the ele- 
phants of Pyrrhus did the Romans, when first 
employed against them, and possessing, espe- 
cially, in addition to sword and lance, those 
newly-invented engines of destruction, which 
"^made them appear, to their untutored and super- 
stitious opponents, as the children of the sky, 
wielding the thunder and lightning of their 
dreaded deities : thus prepared to act, and reso- 
lutely bent on a continually advancing move- 
ment, patient under toil, their courage stimu- 
lated by opposition, rising to the height of the 
difficulties they found in the way, instead of 
being intimidated by them, and eagerly, and yet 
steadily, marching on to surmount the most 
tremendous barriers, which threatened to render 
their progress impossible, and, like the great 
commander of old, reckoning nothing done while 
anything remained to be done, it is matter of 
admiration, but not of surprise, that, in the 
expressive phraseology of Scripture, they went 
onward " conquering and to conquer." 

But with all this romantic heroism, their cha- 
racter was often shadowed by the darkest evils. 
Capable of vast conceptions, and employing 
means to realize them equally skilful and darin^^ 
of moral excellence they fuTmB\v^^ Ttfi ^Taxfics^^'e*-* 
of ChnstiaD virtue no traces, WT^'fe«& vcl xXssX. >ks^ 
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passioned, bigoted spirit of proselytism wbich 
they termed " zeal." However the evils of their 
nature might be restrained where restraint 
seemed necessary for success, they not only ex- 
isted, but were the master-principles which stimu- 
lated their cause. Zealous in religion, yet their 
religion might have had its origin with the infer- 
nal enemies of God and man, characterized as it 
chiefly was by falsehood and cruelty. They 
were insatiably avaricious, and utterly unscrupu- 
lous in the means they employed to gratify their 
" accursed thirst for gold." \Ve may not speak 
of the feebleness of moral principle, but of its 
total absence. The superiority of European 
intelligence they exhibited only as a cunning 
more fertile in expedients, than that which the 
semi-civilized barbarian tribes whom they subdued 
possessed. They waded to empii*e through 
blood, and their religion was only less cruel than 
the sanguinary superstitions of Mexico. Their 
faith was merely the belief of the verbal expres- 
sion of the reUgious dogmas taught them by the 
vassals of the Romish hierarchy, and their wor- 
ship the outward observance of the ritual which 
Rome had invented and imposed ; and of con- 
version they had no other notion than that of a 
verbal reception of their creed, connected with 
submission to baptism. They regarded the un* 
believing idolaters as holding possessions ot 
wbich they might lawfully be depiiNe^Xx^ \>aft Y'S^ 
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feasors of the true faith ; and they saw do incon- 
sistency between their usual course of rapine and 
slaughter, and those brief pauses from a violence 
to which they immediately returned, which were 
necessary for the performance of some religious 
ceremony. Such was their religion, that it took 
its place among the other elements of their cha- 
racter, and occasioned no appearance of incon- 
gruity. Ruthless and treacherous murders, per- 
petrated by wholesale, were preluded by the 
stage-glitter of the mass. With the mass their 
campaigns were interspersed, with the mass 
their triumphs were celebrated. It is a fearful 
truth, illustrated and demonstrated by the whole 
history of these Spanish adventurers, that when 
Christianity is deprived of its spiritual life, and 
reduced to a merely verbal profession, and exter- 
nal system, it loses all its power of moral influ- 
ence and resistance; and as the human body, 
when life departs, comes at once under the laws 
of chemical agency, and passes into decomposi- 
tion and decay, so the Ufeless body of Christianity 
becomes powerless for resisting temptation, and 
capable of combining with the worst elements of 
human corruption, and even of supplying a poi- 
son, inoculation with which is death. These are 
dark pages of human history, replete with crime, 
and chronicled in blood: but truth and wisdom, how- 
ever, demand that they be not T^a«afc^«^^^^\s^^^ 
aaade to furnish the inBtruct\oti'SH\ii<«3!tiV>aK^^»:^^^ 
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AgaiDst these fatal and ruinous errors tbe living 
church ought in all ages to protest, and against 
the slightest tendency to admit them most care« 
fully to guard. The evils of a dead Christianity 
are scarcely less numerous than the blessings 
produced by its living power. How " perilous " 
were such " times," was never more loudly 
declared than by the proceedings of these chival- 
rous soldiers of the Spanish Inquisition, whose 
heroism was as the boldness of demons. ^ Let 
systems be compared in their results. " By 
their fruits shall ye know them." Long before 
the Pilgrim Fathers began to struggle witb their 
fearful difficulties in New-England, sustained 
only by their trust in their Saviour-God, Mexico 
and Peru were brilliant gems in the imperial dia- 
dem of Spain. What are they now 7 What ia 
Spain itself? 

3. At the head of the Board established in 
Spain for these new Indies, was the talentci) 
Prelate, Fonseca, the bitter foe of Columbus to 
the last moment of his life. By him licences 
to discover and trade were readily granted to al) 
applicants who appeared to possess the means of 
prosecuting with advantage the voyages which 
they projecte4« It is to be feared, that the wish) 
to obscure the splendour which attached to the 
name of the great hero of discovery, by multi* 
plying the number of discoverers, and thus caus-) 
i^^ jet greater exploits to be i^tioxm^ «jidL 
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narrated, was combined with his desire to add to 
the extent and wealth of the Spanish empire. 
Those who had been unfriendly to Columbus 
never found that Fonseca remembered it to their 
disadvantage. Still, whatever his moral obliqui- 
ties, the Board over which he presided speedily 
became one of the most important and active 
branches of Spanish administration. 

One of the most courageous and daring of 
the companions of Columbus, was Don Alonzo 
de Ojeda, who, when only twenty-one years of 
age, accompanied the illustrious navigator on his 
second voyage, in which he distinguished himself 
by his enterprising spirit, and his valour. He 
was one of the religioua Knights of his day, and 
carried about with him, as a sort of sacred relic, 
a small painting of the Virgin, before which he 
performed his devotions, invoking his visible 
Queen of heaven in all seasons of particular 
peril. He sailed from Port St. Mary, near 
Cadiz, with four vessels. May 20th, 1499, and 
was accompanied by Amerigo Vespucci, whose 
name has been given to the whole western he- 
misphere. He reached the southern continent 
about ten degrees lower than the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus had extended, near the coast of Surinam, 
and thence proceeded northward to the Gulf of Pa- 
ria. His course was then westward. He explored 
the bays and rivers to which lie e«xckfc, ^xA^iss.^ "^^ 
number of combats witli tTafc xi«X]vie^» \$n«^ ^ 
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whom he found to be warlike and bold. He at 
length reached -Cape de la Vela, having first 
Bailed round the Gulf of Venezuela, and thus 
ascertained the form of the coast as far as 72** 
west longitude, when he abandoned his west- 
ward course, and sailed across the Caribbean Sea 
to Hispaniola: here, however, he was not al- 
lowed to remain, as that would have been con- 
trary to the express terms of his licence ; he in 
consequence commenced his homeward voyage, 
touched at various islands on his way, carrying 
off numbers of the natives, and arrived at Cadiz 
in June, 1500. The chief profit of his under- 
taking, which, to the great disappointment of all 
parties concerned, was exceedingly small, consisted 
of his Indian captives, whom he sold for slaves. 

4. In June, 1499, soon after the departure of 
Pjeda, Pedro Alonzo Nino, and Christoval 
Guerra, two enterprising navigators, obtained a 
licence, and sailed from Palos, in a vessel of 
only fifty tons burden,* and with a crew only 

* A landsman would be astonished to see how lightly, 
it might almost be said nimbly, such a vessel, if weU- 
trimmed, and well-managed, will crest the swelling waves 
of the Atlantic. The writer once sailed from Newfound- 
land to Teignmouth, (Devonshire,) in a vessel of the same 
burden. A continuance of strong westerly winds had so 
raised the billows that the surface of the ocean seemed 
like a succession of high hills, separated by deep valleys, 
80 deep that a vessel in one of them could not see the 
tops of the masta of another at the 'bottom oi \>di<& tieiLt. 
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thirty-tbree in namber. Tbeir voyage was chiefly 
a trading one, and restricted to tbe land about 
the Gulf of Paria, Cumana, and tbe islands not 
far distant from tbe shore. They returned to 
Spain about two months before Ojeda, having 
had less fighting, and without at all advancing 
tbe progress of discovery. But if knowledge 
was not promoted, profit was secured, as they 
brought home a rich cargo of pearls. 

5. Vicente Ysmez Pinzon, one of tbe three 
brothers who had entered so heartily into the 
plans of Columbus, and aided him so much in 
his first voyage, in the same year, 1499, equip- 
ped a small fleet of four caravels, and put to sea 
in the beginning of December. He sailed from 
Palos, and was accompanied by the two sons of 
his brother, Martin Alonzo, whose melancholy 

To the unpractised eye, it was almost terrific to see the 
prow of the vessel on the hrief level of the lowest de- 
scent, as if ahout to cut a way into the liquid harrier 
seemingly opposed to it, and overtopping the masts. But 
as soon as the acclivity was reached, up its side went the 
vessel at full speed, riding over the top, and darting down 
at an angle which seemed to threaten that the howsprit 
must he plunged into the water at the hottom. The mind 
soon hecomes accustomed to the action of the laws of 
huoyancy, and every motion is anticipated ; hut the sight 
is a noble one, even when it ceases to he terrific. The 
wind being fair, and, though high, not stormy, our little 
bark, often displaying no more canvass than was just ija- 
cessary to keep her before t\ve "wwe^, ^gaJ^^sSs:^ \i^x^ >sa. 
along, and finished the voyage in iovxrl^cvi ^a:^^. 

c 2 
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errors have been mentioned in the history of 
Columbus. Pinzon, when he had passed the 
Canary and Cape de Verde islands, sailed towards 
the south west, so that, when they had proceeded 
about seven hundred leagues, they crossed the 
equinoctial, and found themselves in circum- 
stances for which they were not prepared. They 
lost sight of the pole-star, so much the mariner's 
guide in the northern hemisphere, and found 
in the southern nothing corresponding to it. A 
succession of stormy weather increased their 
alarm; but Pinzon's intrepidity was unmoved, 
and, on the parallel of about 8° south latitude, 
he resolutely proceeded westward, and reached 
the coast of South America towards the end of 
January, at what is now called Cape St. Augus- 
tine, on the shores of the present Brazilian 
empire. He now directed his course north- 
ward. Landing at one place, the natives attacked 
the Spaniards with fury, and were not driven off 
till a hard battle had been fought, in which 
eight Europeans were slain. Sailing along the 
coast, toward the north-west, just before they 
reached the equator, the water of the sea was 
found to be so fresh, that the sailors replenished 
their casks with it. They had arrived at the 
mouth of the Amazon. The natives received 
them with hospitality, and were requited by the 
seizure of thirty-six, who were taken away as 
captives. They continued coa&Xwi^ \K5^ xSaK^ 
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rere opposite to Hispaniola, for which they then 
aade sail, reaching it June 23cl, 1500. They 
lext went to the Bahamas, where they were 
isited hy a tremendous hurricane. Two ships 
vere lost, a third was driven out to sea, and 
he fourth was in such danger, that the men 
iscaped to the shore in their boats. The caravel 
hat had been driven i&om her anchors to sea, 
"eturned when the storm had spent its fury ; and 
is the other was uninjured, they now made the 
)est of their way homeward ; and closed their 
lisastrous voyage about the end of September, 
lot bringing enough with them to defray the 
charges of their outfit. Vicente Pinzon, how- 
ever, though reduced to penury by the voyage 
Tom which he anticipated wealth, has the ho- 
nour of being the first European who crossed 
;he equator to the west, and of having discovered 
;he region of Brazil. 

6. In October, 1500, Diego de Lepe, sailed to 
the west ; but all that is known of his voy- 
age is, that he doubled Cape St. Augustine, and 
saw the great continent stretching far away to- 
wards the south-west. 

7. About the same time, Rodrigo de Bastidea 
undertook what was becoming the common voy- 
age, accompanied by the veteran pilot, Juan de 
la Cosa, a hardy Biscayan, who had sailed with 
Columbus. They sailed along tlkfe \isst>^^'r^ 
coast till they reached i\ie ipoxt. qI ^wsJot^ ^^ 

c 3 
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Dios, opposite the present city of Panama. 
Hitherto their voyage had been very successful. 
They treated the natives justly and kindly, and 
collected by barter a large amount of gold and 
pearls. But suddenly their vessels became leaky, 
and this was found to be occasioned by a small 
worm abounding in those waters, by which the 
keels were so pierced as to be no longer able to 
keep out the water. With difficulty they reached 
Hispaniola, and, having repaired the ships, com- 
menced their return. Violent gales drove them 
back, the leaks broke out afresh, and at length 
they were only able to take the most portable 
and valuable part of their cargo on shore, and 
the vessels foundered with the remainder. Bas- 
tides obtained a passage to Spain, and, notwith- 
standing these severe losses, realized a large 
amount of profit. 

8, 9. In 1502, Alonzo de Ojeda undertook a 
second voyage, with authority to found a colony, 
of which he was to be Governor, near the west- 
ern cape of the Gulf of Venezuela. The whole 
expedition was, however, disastrous ; and he re- 
turned to Spain, as before, poorer than when he 
set out. His companions, even more avaricious 
than himself, had quarrelled with him, and the 
authorities of Hispaniola had imprisoned him, 
and deprived him of all the* treasures he had col- 
lected. Not discouraged, however, by these dis- 
Asters, he applied for leave to vrndftxiak^ another 
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Toyage, and was ably seconded by Juan de la 
Cosa, whose character for knowledge, ability, 
and integrity, was well known. The licence 
was obtained; but he had a powerful and suc- 
cessful rival in Diego de Nicuesa, a cavalier as 
accomplished as himself, and of similar habits. 
He also obtained a licence ; but both parties 
aimed rather at colonization 'than discovery. 
The former, indeed, was now proceeding far 
more rapidly than the latter. Emigration was 
extensive ; and Spain had already begun to feel 
the advantages issuing from these new channels 
of trade. Ferdinand constituted Nicuesa Go- 
vernor of the country from the Gulf of Darien to 
Cape Gracias i. Dios, to the north and west, and 
Ojeda had the same authority from the Gulf to 
Cape de la Vela, to the north and east. The 
subsequent history of Ojeda is full of romantic 
incident. Sometimes he collected treasures, then 
he lost them. He was several times shipwrecked. 
With the Indians he had many desperate con- 
flicts ; sometimes being victorious, sometimes 
defeated. Ultimately, though colonization gra- 
dually advanced, his own speculations failed. 
Juan de la Cosa, taken prisoner by the Indians, 
had been fastened to a tree, and shot to death 
with poisoned arrows. Ojeda himself went to 
Hispaniola, where his latter days were spent in 
poverty and obscurity. Even his hi^h ai^kvt 
was at hat broken by hardsYiVp au^ ^\%iK^^vs«>^- 
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nient. He wandered about in poverty, the mere 
wreck of his former self; and when he was 
dying, (and such is the oblivion which his me- 
mory has experienced, that the time of his death 
is not known,) he requested that he might be 
buried at the portal of the monastery of San 
Francisco, in expiation of his former pride, that 
"every one who entered might tread on his 
grave." 

10. The history of Diego de Nicuesa is, if 
possible, more disastrous and melancholy than 
that of Ojeda ; but much as he suffered from the 
Indians, wbo had now found that the white men 
were neither invulnerable nor unconquerable, and 
who often took courage from despair, his chief 
disasters were occasioned by the treachery and re- 
lentless enmity of his own associates, one of whom 
was a man wbo achieved, after some years, one of 
the most important discoveries that remained to 
be made after Columbus had led the way to the 
western Archipelago. This was Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa. Of him we shall spea^ afterwards. Ni- 
cuesa planted small colonies on the north of the 
isthmus of Darien ; but he experienced himself 
nothing but toil and danger. He had not even 
the melancholy consolation of dying in his bed. 
Seeking refuge in one of his own colonies, the 
people, though he was Governor, refused to re- 
ceive him ; and his life was saved from their 
fury bj Balboa with the greatest difficulty. As 
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a favour, they at length allowed him to depart, 
with a few who remained faithful to him; but 
would furnish him for his voyage only a worn- 
out brigantine, utterly unfit for even the ordi- 
nary perils of the sea. On the 1st of March, 
1511, he left the colony of Darien for Hispani- 
ola ; but nothing more was ever heard of him. 
Whether the vessel foundered at sea, or whether 
it was wrecked, and its crew preserved to perish 
from fatigue and famine, or by the hands of the 
Indians, was never known. 

11. By Juan Ponce de Leon, some farther 
progress in discovery was made towards the 
north. The island of Porto Rico, though al- 
most within sight from the east end of Hispa- 
niola, had hitherto remained unexplored. Viewed 
from the sea, it had the appearance of great fer- 
tility and beauty, and was evidently inhabited 
by a numerous population. Ponce de Leon was 
a veteran soldier. He had served against the 
Moors. He accompanied Columbus in his 
second voyage ; and his character for the saga- 
city and valour of an old soldier had long been 
established. In 1508, Nicholas de Ovando was 
Governor of Hispaniola. To him Leon, stimu- 
lated by reports of the riches to be found at 
Porto Rico, applied for leave to conduct an ex- 
pedition there, which he readily obtained. At 
first success attended his opei«A,\cya&^ ^^ 'Cas^. 
Ovando appointed him GoveiuoT, ^xsX. ^^'s^^*^ 
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relations with the Indians did not long continue. 
The Spaniards were too greedy of gold, too 
masterful and tyrannical, for this. War soon 
ensued, and eventually the Indians were almost 
exterminated, and the few who remained reduced 
to a state of slavery. But the fortunes of Leon 
were unequal. At such a distance from the 
supreme power, the Governors of these scarcely- 
estahlished settlements were capricious, often op- 
posed to each other, and as often opposed by the 
Government at home, which was jealous of its au- 
thority, and reluctant to fulfil its promises to those 
who ruled in its name. Ovando was superseded 
by Diego Columbus, who came to Hispaniola as 
Viceroy, according to the agreement so solemnly 
made with his father; but which Ferdinand 
evaded whenever he had an opportunity. Diego 
appointed another Governor of Porto Rico, and 
at the same time one had been sent out from 
Spain. Leon prudently yielded : he had ac- 
quired considerable wealth, and was willing to 
live as a private member of the community, and 
to render his aid whenever called for. He was 
again, however, raised to the supreme command ; 
and this time, by the King himself, willing to 
make Diego feel that he had a master. But this 
did not continue. Ferdinand thought he had 
gone too far in interfering with the Viceroy's 
power, and restored the Governor who had been 
appointed by him. Leon aga\u -jv^X^^d. '^Yt.Vi a 
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good grace. His thoughts were now directed to 
another expedition. He had heard reports from 
the Indians that there was a country to the 
northward in which there was not only plenty of 
gold, but a fountain whose waters miraculously 
restored those who drank of them to the 
strength of their pristine manhood. Leon, with 
the credulity of his day, believed the tale, and 
resolved to go in search of it. As yet, the 
mainland to the north was unknown to the 
Spaniards. The English had indeed sailed along 
the coast to the northern extremity of East Flo- 
rida ; but they had not doubled Cape Sable, its 
southern extremity. It fell to the lot of Juan 
Ponce de Leon to add the peninsula to the territo- 
ries of Spain. He sailed in search of the fountain 
of youth from Porto Rico, March 3d, 1512. He 
visited the different Bahama islands; and on 
Sunday, March 27th, which that year was Palm 
Sunday, he saw what he believed was another 
island, but which, after a time, was found to be 
part of the northern continent. The trees were 
gay with blossoms, and the land covered with 
flowers ; and from this circumstance, as well as 
from the day of its discovery, (Pascua Florida,) 
he gave it the name of Florida, which it still 
retains. The inhabitants were hostile, and of 
the desired fountain he could gather no tidings. 
No gold was to be found ; and, disa^^ovo>.\fc^ «xs5s. 
dishear^eiied, he returned to ^otto "^vi^, $^^<^- 
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yering the Tortugas, and other islands, in his 
way. In 1515 he was placed in command 
of an expedition against the Caribs, in which, 
however, he was not successful. He then con- 
tinued several years, in Porto Rico as Governor, 
his temper becoming more hasty with growing 
age. At length he heard of the discoveries of 
Cortes ; and as it was known by that time that 
Florida was part of the mainland, he fancied 
that he also might discover some great empire, 
and rival the fame of the conqueror of Mexico. 
He projected, therefore, another expedition, and 
expended his whole property in fitting it out. 
This was in 1521. He met, however, with 
strong opposition from the natives, and, being 
severely wounded in the contest, he relin- 
quished the enterprise, and sailed for Cuba, 
where he died of his wounds soon after his 
arrival. 

12. Some notice must be taken of the adven- 
tures of Valdivia, Gonzalo Guerrera, and Jero- 
nimo de Aguilar, the last appearing to have 
been in holy orders. In 1512, Valdivia, Regi- 
dor of Darien, was sent by de Balboa to Hispa- 
niola for supplies and reinforcements. When 
in sight of Jamaica, a violent hurricane arose, 
which drove them far out of their coast to the 
westward; and the vessel, striking on some 
shoals or rocks, was wrecked, and the crew of 
twenty men escaped in the boat ^\t\\ dl^culty. 
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For thirteen days they were driven about, and 
seven died. The others, almost famished, came 
to the land on the coast of Yucatan, a little 
above the Bay of Honduras. The natives car- 
ried them away captive, and for some time 
seemed to be treating them well ; but this was 
only the prelude to their horrible doom. Seve- 
ral of them were murdered and devoured : the 
survivers, maddened by despair, broke through 
their prison, and escaped into the woods. Here, 
however, having long wandered about, they were 
only saved from death by fatigue and starvation, 
by being found by another tribe of Indians, who 
distribufed them among their number as slaves. 
By degrees their little remaining strength failed 
them, and they all died but two. One of theni 
was a bold sailor, Gonzalo Guerrera : he became 
the property of a Cacique, whose favour he won, 
with whom he engaged in their frequent wars, 
and by his courage and skill rose to Indian dig- 
nity, married the Cacique's daughter, and, ulti- 
mately, when the opportunity of renouncing his 
new mode of life was presented, he refused to 
embrace it. Jeronimo de Aguilar's lot was a 
very singular one. Though a Spanish adven- 
turer, he never altogether forgot that he was a 
Clergyman. His behaviour after his captivity 
was so exemplary, and his resistance to tempta- 
tion so decided, that he won l\i^ ^xvV\\«i ^^\^- 
dence of his owner, by ^^rliota \i^ ^^^ Vt^*^^^ 

B 
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with the utmost kindness, although at the same 
time he was so closely watched that escape was 
impossible. Thus passed several years, till at 
length, when all hope of ever rejoining his cotm- 
trymen had died within him, in 1519, three 
Indians, from the island of . Cozumel, a few 
leagues distant from the eastern coast of Yuca- 
tan, arrived at the village where he resided, and 
gave him, unknown to those with whom he 
dwelt, a letter which they had solemnly promised 
to deliver. It was from Cortes, who had just 
then commenced the expedition which issued in 
■uch memorable results. Arriving at Cozumel, 
he heard that some white men were in captivity 
on the main-land ; and by gifts and promises he 
had prevailed on three natives to seek for them, 
and Invite them to escape, and join him at a place 
which he pointed out. Poor Jeronimo eagerly 
embraced the hopes of deliverance, and so 
wrought upon the Cacique as to prevail on him 
to grant him his liberty. He then endeavoured 
to prevail on Guerrera to accompany him ; but 
though he lost much valuable time, he was 
unsuccessful. His companion had become so 
naturalized to Indian habits, and was so attached 
to his family, that he was resolved to remain. 
When De Aguilar arrived at the spot indicated 
by Cortes, he had proceeded on his voyage ; but 
the liberated captive followed him, and after 
macb bardsbip and difficulty met mt\i\iVGCk« Ha 
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fell in with a reconnoitring party of Spaniards, 
who, at first, could scarcely believe that he was 
not an Indian. His language, however, and 
profession of faith, soon convinced them that he 
was a Castilian, and, fiUed with joy, he was con- 
ducted to the presence of the great commander. 
Cortes received him with much kindness, and De 
Aguilar soon resumed his Spanish habits. He 
was subsequently very serviceable in the Mexican 
expedition, sometimes as soldier, sometimes as 
interpreter or ambassador, for which he was 
eminently fitted by his knowledge of the Indian 
language and character. As a reward for his 
services, when the work of conquest was com* 
pleted, he was appointed Regidor, or Civil 
Governor, of the city of Mexico. A melancholy 
anecdote is connected with his history, illus- 
trative of the strength of maternal affection. A 
vague report had reached his mother in Spain, 
that he had fallen into the hands of the canni- 
bals. All that she had heard of their treatment 
of their captives rushed into her mind, and so 
overpowered it, as in a great measure to unsettle 
its usual balance, so that whenever she saw 
pieces of meat prepared for roasting, she would 
fill the house with her outcries, exclaiming, " O 
wretched mother ! O most miserable of women ! 
See, there are the limbs of my murdered son V 
It is to be hoped that she heard of Vvi^ 4s^xj\^et- 
ance, and was enabled to rejoice m Ni)ckfc ^x^«^«^^ 
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>hich succeeded to the dangers and hardships of 
his captivity. 

13. We have, lastly, to refer to one whose 
name is connected with the discovery, by which 
the errors of Columbus were corrected, and that 
geographical question set at rest, which, after 
land had been found across the Atlantic Ocean^ 
was the greatest of the day. Was there a strait 
connecting the seas which were navigated by 
Columbus and his followers with the ocean 
which washed the eastern coasts of Asia ? Colum- 
bus believed, to the end of his life» that there 
was ; and his great object, in his later voyages^ 
was the discovery of it. This was what he had 
in view in sailing so much along the coast from 
the Gulf of Paria almost to Yucatan. He 
believed that within those limits it was to be 
found ; and, in the pursuit of this shadow^ 
missed the substance which has made the n^me 
of Cortes in history all but as great as his own. 
Along this line of coast, however, there were 
many incipient colonies, as they might be termed. 
Among them was that at Darien, from which the 
lawful Governor, Diego de Nicuesa, was, as we 
have seen, so ignominiously and cruelly expelled. 
De Balboa aspired to the vacant government, 
and succeeded in overreaching and mastering his 
competitors. The principal was Enciso ; and 
De Balboa was enabled to send him, by His- 
jjamola, to Spain, accompanied by owe of his 
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own friends, whom he prepared to secure what 
was called justice, in what was then no uncom- 
mon method, that, is, by purchase. He then 
apphed himself to the affairs of the colony ; and 
knowing the importance of gold, and hearing 
that this was to be found in abundance in a 
province about thirty leagues distant, six men, 
under the command of Francisco Pizarro, were 
sent to explore it : but the excursion was unsuc- 
cessful. Soon after, however, a more powerful 
expedition was sent, headed by De Balboa him- 
self. This time he succeeded ; and the con- 
quered Cacique promised his friendship to the 
Spaniards, and gave their Chief his daughter as a 
hostage. De Balboa became strongly attached 
to her, and though they were never married, he 
treated her with great affection, and ultimately 
she acquired a powerful influence over him. 
He, not long after his return, again visited the 
Cacique, who, to show that his professions were 
sincere, presented the party with four thousand 
ounces of gold, and sixty captives. Some disputes 
arose during the division of the treasure ; and 
the son of the Cacique, observing this, spurned 
both the gold and the scales used for weigh- 
ing it. He told them that if they valued it so, 
he could tell them of a country where it was 
plentiful beyond description ; and pointing to 
the lofty mountains of the isthnvvis^, \x^ ^^^^ 
" From their tops you ma^ Vi^c^!^ ^ \ss\'^c^^ ^«^^ 
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to the south, and on ita shores is the country 
of which I tell you. Gold is as common there 
as iron is with you." This was the first direct 
intimation which the Spaniards had received of 
the vicinity of the ocean of which Columbus had 
been so long in quest ; and the information 
deeply impressed the mind of one who bad 
hitherto been only a wandering adventurer of 
desperate fortunes. An object seemed now pre- 
sented, at once definite and vague, and which 
promised to satisfy his ambition and his avarice 
alike. Henceforth the discovery of this ocean, 
and the countries whose shores it washed, was 
the one thought that filled^ and in some measure 
even ennobled, his mind. Returning to Darien,* 
and convinced that his present means were 
utterly inadequate for the enterprise he contem- 
plated, he wrote to Diego Columbus for men and 
provisions, sending at the same time fifteen 
thousand crowns in gold, as the fifths due to the 
King on what had been collected. Others also 
remitted considerable sums to their Spanish 
creditors ; and enough was done to draw public 
attention to this small settlement which seemed 
able to gather so much wealth, and which, 
ultimately, proved the first step in the third 
great movement of western discovery. 

While awaiting the supplies for which he had 

sent, Dc Balboa undertook several exploring 

expeditions, from which, however, \ve u^elvaft^ Wl 
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little. Faction, also, was busy in the little com- 
raunity. His own authority was usurped, and 
there were those who sought to deprive him of 
it. In the midst of disturbances, two vessels 
from Hispaniola brought him not only a hundred 
and fifty men, but a commission for him as 
Captain-General of the colony. But whilst 
rejoicing in this success, he received news from 
Spain that his enemies were triumphant there, 
and that he n\ust soon expect an official recall. 
As he was both sagacious and bold, he thought 
that some brilliant exploit, previously achieved, 
might regain for him the favour of the King. 
He resolved to lose no time in seeking the sea of 
which he had heard. The part of the isthmus 
where the Spaniards were settled, (running 
nearly east and west,) varies from eighteen 
leagues, where it is widest, to seven, where it is 
narrowest. It is, however, entirely composed of 
the ridges of the range of the Andes, com- 
pressed, as it were, into so narrow a compass ; 
but presenting their towering summits, deep 
ravines, and frightful precipices, and forming an 
almost impassable barrier of rock. One hundred 
and ninety of his boldest and most devoted fol- 
lowers, well-armed, were chosen to accompany 
him on his task at once of difficulty and glory ; 
and on the 1st of September, 1513, they com- 
menced their journey. A few da^^ iVve^ ^«^^ 
enabled to proceed in a su\aX\ \^^^^> \5i^<^^^ 
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with some canoes, following the windings of one 
of the streams, till he arrived where the most 
perilous portion of his task had to be under- 
taken. He left half his men to guard their 
vessels, to secure their safe return, and on the 
6th of September plunged into the mountain- 
wilderness. They sometimes had to move where 
a single false step would haye been certain death, 
while the heat was often overpowering. Provi- 
sions they were obliged to carry with them, as 
well as bear their heavy armour. Their progress 
was slow. In one part of their journey they 
only advanced ten leagues in four days, suffering 
much from hunger. They were then attacked 
by a Cacique, at the head of a formidable num- 
ber of warriors, who were only repelled, after an 
obstinately-contested and sanguinary conflict, by 
the " thunder and lightning" of their European 
weapons. To console them for this, however, 
they found in the village of the conquered foe 
considerable booty in gold and jewels. They 
now were told, that from the next summit the 
sea would be yisible. At this time De Balboa 
had only sixty-seven men remaining with him. 
The 25th of September had now arrived, and 
the next day was to show whether the state- 
ments of the Indians were true. They retired 
early to rest, that they might be strengthened 
for the completion of their task ; and on the 
/hi/owing morniDg they started in i\\e eooluess 
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of the earliest dawn. Fatigued as they still 
were, they found their way rugged and toilsome ; 
and by ten o'clock they emerged from the thick 
forests, through so many of which they had to 
struggle, and saw before them only the summit 
of the mountain, clear of vegetation, and at a 
moderate distance. He here commanded his 
followers to halt, while he proceeded alone, that 
he might have, all to himself, the overwhelming 
conviction of disappointment, or the triumphant 
joy of success. It was the 26th of September, 
1513, that Yasco de Balboa, a little before noon, 
left his followers encamped on the edge of a 
thick wood, and marched alone for a few miles 
up a rocky acclivity, which was open and plain all 
the way before him. His feelings would be inde- 
scribable, especially as he drew nearer and nearer 
to the topmost line of the ridge, so strongly 
pencilled on the brilliant and deep blue tropical 
sky. On that topmost ridge he at length stands, 
at an elevation of many thousand feet. And 
what does he behold before him ? Mountain- 
ridges, forests, torrents, savannas, — a bewil- 
dering confusion of sublimity and beauty : but 
what to him was most glorious of all, far beyond 
was the ocean glittering in the sun ; the ocean 
which European eye had never beheld, the ocean 
for which Columbus had sought so anxiously 
and vainly, — on the existence of which his aiiKje- 
rior science had decided, \i\3A, V)ckfc ^«?5 ^^^ ^^*^<^ 
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his imperfect knowledge coald not sbow, — that 
ocean was now before Yasco de Balboa^ who, in 
thus finding what with so much toil and peril he 
had sought, was, in some sense, completing the 
discoveries of his great forerunner. For toil and 
peril that view would well reward him ; and he 
may be pardoned if he, in that moment, antici- 
pated a career for himself as magnificent as the 
prospect then extended before him. He knelt 
down and returned thanks to Almighty God for 
the discovery he had made, — for there was 
always a singular mixture in these men of reli- 
gious observance with a melancholy absence of 
moral principle, — and then gave the signal to 
his men to advance, and share his exultation. 
Among them was a Priest; and after they had 
gazed on reality more splendid than their bright- 
est visions, Te Deum laudamus was sung by them 
in full chorus. In all this there would be much 
that was merely formal, much feeling that was 
merely natural ; but it was a glorious sight to 
see those men standing on that lofty altar, and 
for the first time causing rocks and valleys that 
had only reverberated the savage yells of Indian 
ferocity, to echo back to the singers, " We 
praise thee, God ; we acknowledge Thee to be 
the Lord. All the earth doth worship Thee, the 
Father everlasting !" A fair and tall tree was 
then cut down, and formed into a cross; and 
l/ti/s was the visible symbol of \i\m\aii x^dem^- 
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tion planted on the spot whence the yast Pacific 
had first been beheld. 

The enterprising travellers then commenced 
their march towards the coast. On the way they at 
first met much opposition from the Indian tribes, 
but their fire-arms always secured them the vic- 
tory. In a few days they accomplished their 
descent; and De Balboa, walking into the sea 
till it reached his knees, drew his sword, asserted 
the sovereignty of the King of Spain over land 
and water, and proclaimed his knightly defiance 
against all by whom that sovereignty might be 
impeached. For several weeks they continued 
on the shores of the Pacific, exploring them for 
a little distance to the eastward, chiefly in 
canoes : pearls and gold were also collected. At 
length they set out on their return to Darien ; 
and though they had several severe contests with 
the savages, they reached their home in safety 
on the 15th of January, 1514, almost worn out 
with fatigue, but bringing with them great 
wealth, and, above all, the animating tidings of 
their discovery. 

The remainder of the history of Yasco de 
Balboa may be stated very briefly. The news 
of the discovery of the Pacific revived in Spain 
the hopes, which had begun to yield to disap- 
pointment, of securing great wealth rapidly and 
without labour ; and numbers obtained U^.'^o. t^ 
sail for Darien. The King, e^ct \eaJka\x% ^H> \sji^ 
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authority, and fearing lest undivided power 
might lead to treason, gave commissions to 
several persons, although De Balboa had the 
rank of Governor. As usual, however, factions 
soon arose ; the precise limits of separate autho- 
rity were not distinctly marked, and the plans 
of Vasco Nunez for the extension of his disco- 
veries were represented as attempts to free him- 
self from subjection to the Sovereign. His 
enemies prevailed. After an excursion to the 
Pacific in 1516, in which he had cruised along 
its shores in vessels the materials for the con- 
struction of which had been transported across 
the mountains, as he was returning, he was met 
by a band of armed men, headed by his often- 
trusted officer, Francis Pizarro, by whom he was 
brought to the colony in chains. Pedrarias, 
who bore a commission from Spain, on the 
strength of which he had usurped the governor- 
ship, brought him, after a time, to trial, pro- 
ducing, however, only the most garbled and 
insufficient evidence. But it was enough for his 
enemies. He was declared guilty ; and fearing 
that if they only sent him to Spain as a prisoner, 
he might both prove his innocence, and return 
with greater power, to their own discomfiture, 
and perhaps ruin, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon him as a traitor. Some of his 
Judges recommended him to mercy, but Pedra- 
J7as was anreJentiDg ; and, in 1517, \tv \i\a fotiY- 
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Becond year, the discoverer of the Pacific, the 
first European who opened the way to the trea- 
sures of Peru, was led out as a traitor to the 
scaffold, beheaded, and his head afterwards 
exposed on a pole. 

III. 

MEXICO. 

Before any particular description of this 
remarkable country can be even attempted, 
attention must be paid to one of the leading 
facts of physical geography, and to that wise 
and beneficent law which is connected with it in 
the constitution of nature. Every one knows 
that the surface of the earth is not a level plain, 
but that there are great inequalities of hill and 
dale ; inequalities which are trivial as the rough- 
nesses on the peel of the orange, when com- 
pared with the entire magnitude of the globe, 
but large, sometimes stupendously so, when 
viewed in relation to the strength and stature of 
man. Some of the peaks of the vast range of 
the Himalaya Mountains, in the northern por- 
tion of India, rise to the height of twenty-seven 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean, and 
are supposed to be the loftiest in the world. 

Now, in relation to this fact, there exists a 
remarkable law, which is most beneficial in its 
operation. Every one knows that «i^\i%\fck\& \sr»^.^ 
the heat that man feels, \a ^Xw^c^^Vc^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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to the elevation of the suu above the horizon at 
noon. In winter, when it is lowest, the weather 
ig colder ; in summer, when highest, hotter. If, 
by traveUing southward, the sun's elevation is 
increased, the weather becomes warmer ; till, at 
the equator, where twice a year the sun is verti- 
cal, directly over head, it is hottest of all. The 
geographical rule is, that the temperature of the 
climate is always in proportion to the distance 
from the equator, north or south ; the extreme 
of heat being at the equator, and of cold at the 
north and south poles, which are at the greatest 
distance from it. 

Now, there is another rule,- — we might ahnost 
call it a wonderful one, but so are all the works 
of God. It might be thought, that the higher 
we went, the hotter we should be. But it is not 
so. A comparatively small distance in elevation^ 
taking the level of the ocean as the point of 
departure for our measurement, is equivalent to 
a great distance on level ground from the 
equator. Take, for instance, the very lofty 
mountain-range in the north of India. At th^ 
foot, and for a little distance upwards, there are 
the usual vegetable productions of the tropics ; 
as we continue to ascend, the average tempera- 
ture is cooler, and the vegetation of more tem- 
perate climates succeeds, jo&t as it does, for 
instance^ in proceeding northwards firotn thd 
^gaator; till, ascending higher, ^e toioA v 
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length to colder regions, and then to where there 
is perpetual winter, to the reign of ice and snow. 
The river Ganges, which pours its unfailing 
streams through the whole length of tropical 
India, rises high up the Himalayas, where the 
ground is always covered with snow, flowing out 
of a cavern of perpetual frost. The river may 
thus be said to be fed by the melting snows of a 
tropical region, whose actual temperature is that 
of the frigid zone. On the acchvities of such 
mountains, therefore, all the varieties of the 
temperature of the earth's level surface may be 
found, from that of the equator, through those 
of the temperate climates, to that of the poles. 

From this general law, we turn to tbat parti- 
cular application of it which is furnished by the 
mountains of America. With a shght interrup- 
tion, there is a continuous range of mountains 
from the southernmost point of South America 
to the commencement of the Isthmus of Darien. 
This range, the Andes, throughout its whole 
length, keeps close to the western shore of the 
continent ; in some parts the base reaching to 
the very coast, and never receding many miles 
from it. This range enters the isthmus, which, 
in its narrowest part, for a considerable length it 
occupies. Where the isthmus opens out again, 
it comes nearer to the eastern coast, on the Gulf 
of Mexico. It then pursues its course i^ ^^ 
north, again keeping neaxet \Xv^ ^^^V«tx!^ ^^<3tfc\ 
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it is here generally known now under the name 
of the Rocky Mountains, the western hase of 
which, as in the neighbourhood of the Columbia 
River, comes close to the Pacific. If the map 
of the two continents be examined, it will be 
seen that the isthmus widens, so as almost to 
suggest to the fancy the form of a funnel for 
pouring liquids into a narrow-necked bottle, the 
spout being bent somewhat horizontally. The 
northern and widening portion is Mexico. The 
conformation of the land is yery remarkable. It 
is almost filled with the out-spreading mountain- 
range. On the eastern coast the base sometimes 
comes within twenty or thirty miles of the sea, 
and is seldom more than sixty miles distant. 
After a steep ascent of several thousand feet, 
large expanses of table-land are found, — plains 
sometimes so surrounded by still higher moun- 
tains as to form vast valleys. Some of these 
mountains are volcanoes, and are, from their im- 
mense height, visible to a great distance in the 
Gulf of Mexico. A singular instance of this 
occurred to Mr. Bullock, who saw, from the 
deck of the vessel in which he was sailing to 
Vera Cruz, the summit of the volcano of Popo- 
catepetl, nearly eighteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. He was then about a hundred 
and twenty miles from land, and the mountain 
was many miles farther back in the interior. 
Such a comhiDation of circumstances a;a leadeced 
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it visible to him, though of course possible, can 
very seldom exist. It was in the evening, and 
the position of the vessel was such, that Popo- 
catepetl was exactly in a line between the 
observer and the setting sun. The consequence 
was that the snowy summit of the volcano so 
intercepted the beams of the sun, as to appear 
like a cloudy pyramid, from the distance rather 
shadowed, than distinctly pencilled, on the solar 
disk. 

On the western extremity of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, there is a plain, varying in breadth from 
thirty or forty to a hundred miles, and even 
more. The name of Tierras Calientea, " hot 
countries," is given to it. Tropical produc- 
tions are found here ; and, in some seasons, tro- 
pical diseases are fearfully destructive of human 
life. The acclivity of the hills rising from these 
plains is very steep. Sometimes, in the space 
of ten or twenty miles, the traveller will have 
ascended five or six thousand feet. In a journey 
from Vera Cruz of six hundred miles, he finds 
only two portions of the road where, for a short 
distance, carriages may be used. He soon dis- 
covers that he is leaving, as it were, the tropical, 
for an increasingly temperate, climate. The 
rocks are often almost perpendicular, on the side 
of ravines even terrifically great. Towards the 
summit of the acclivity, the weather ia oCtA^v 
severely cold, and violent lem^^«\» ^^vs.'ft&v^i^^Sis^ 
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occur. But, coDfining our description to the 
neighbourhood of the capital ; let the reader sup- 
pose that he is journeying to it from Vera Cruz, 
and that all the difficulties of the ascent are sur- 
mounted ; one of the grandest views in the world 
is now spread before him. He stands on the 
eastern summit of the elevated ground which 
forms the Vale of Tenochtitlan, as it was termed 
in 1530, now the Valley of Mexico. This vale, 
even at this height, nearly eight thousand feet 
above the sea-level, is surrounded by hills, in 
some parts, of great elevation. On the north 
side these only rise a few hundred feet. Towards 
the south, they are much higher. Near the 
south-eastern angle is Mount Istaccihuatl, nearly 
sixteen thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean, and always covered with snow. And 
more to the south is Popocatepetl, the highest 
mountain in Mexico, ascending to an elevation 
of little less than eighteen thousand feet. The 
valley itself is of an oblong form, extending from 
north to south about fifty-two, and from east to 
west about thirty-four, miles. Its circuit is 
rather more than two hundred miles, and its 
area about one thousand seven hundred square 
miles. Of this surface, however, about one-tenth 
is occupied — at least was so at the time of the 
conquest by the Spaniards — ^by four large lakes. 
The largest of these, Tezcuco, had, at that time, 
an area of Beventy-seYen square miiea. TlYi^ ti^^ 
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itself stood in the centre of the valley-plain ; and, 
though exceedingly magnificent, was built upon 
piles in the lake, and was connected with the 
shore by strongly-constructed causeways. When 
first seen by the Spaniards, it stood in all its 
glory, like another Venice, only rising from a 
mountain-lake, instead of from the ocean itself. 
Here, while Columbus was opening the way to 
the western world, the predecessors of Mon- 
tezuma, the despotic Emperors of Mexico, were 
reigning in barbaric splendour. 

IV. 

Fernando Cortes was born at Medellin, a 
town in Estremadura, in Spain, a.d. 1485. He 
sprang from a respectable famUy. His father 
was a Captain of infantry in moderate circum- 
stances. He designed his son for the profession 
of the law, and sent him to the University of 
Salamanca to prosecute the requisite preparatory . 
studies. But, though his natural abihties were 
good, he could not be persuaded to repress the 
buoyancy of his spirits, or to subdue his loitering 
indolence. With the classics, as then known, 
he became tolerably well acquainted ; but his 
time was mostly spent in reference to no parti- 
cular object, and he persisted in the resolution 
that he had early formed, to win his bread by 
the sword, rather than the pen. His ^«x^5j^%.^ 
Beeing bia love of actml'^ wi^ «.^^<5.\^.>«^> ^^ 
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length withdrew their objections. At first, he 
thought of proceeding to the Spanish army 
engaged in the Italian wars, under Gonzalvo de 
Cordova, the ** Great Captain," as he was then 
termed ; but the New World had been only 
recently revealed, presenting the attractions, so 
powerful to the Spanish mind in that age, of 
mystery, glory, and wealth. All these were 
beheld from a distance ; and the hardships and 
dangers connected with them were, ignorantly or 
wilfully, unperceived. It was a splendid lottery ; 
and the eager spirits of the day only looked at 
the possible prizes, and refused to take into the 
account the certain blanks. We have the testi- 
mony of Shakspeare, who, though he wrote some 
years subsequently, referred to the customs of 
an earlier period, that such enterprises were 
regarded as among the courses of Ufe which 
young men would choose for themselves, or to 
which they would be directed by their fathers. 

** While other men, of slender reputation, 
Put forth their sons to seek preferment out ; 
Somey to the warsy to try their fortune there ^ 
Somey to discover islands far away ; 
Some to the studious universities," &c., &c. 

A voyage westward was the choice of young 

Cortes ; and he was only prevented from saiUng^ 

in 1502, when he was but seventeen years of 

age, with Nicholas de Ovando, by a serious acci- 

i/ea^j in coaaequence of whicli he nisa coTk&\!L<&d. 
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to his bed till after the departure of the fleet. 
He continued in Spain two years longer, with no 
alteration in his habits of mingled activity and 
indolence : at length, in 1504, he sailed for 
Hispaniola, where Ovando was Governor ; and, 
though the voyage was stormy and dangerous, 
he reached the island in safety. The Governor 
was absent when he landed ; but the Secretary 
received him kindly, and told him that he might 
easily obtain a liberal grant of land. The reply 
of Cortes bespeaks his disposition : " I came to 
get gold, not to till the soil like a peasant." 
His objections, however, were removed by 
Ovando, and for several years he was engaged as 
a colonial settler ; varying his agricultural pur- 
suits by joining several mihtary expeditions, 
commanded by Diego Velasquez, the Lieutenant 
of Ovando, designed to repress those insurrec- 
tions of the natives into which they were fre- 
quently driven by the oppressions of their new 
lords. He thus became acquainted with the 
wild tactics of Indian warfare, and kept fully 
alive all that was daring and chivalrous in his 
character. In 1511 Velasquez undertook the 
full establishment of Spanish rule in Cuba ; and 
Cortes gladly embraced the opportunity of ex- 
changing a manner of life for which the disposi- 
tion which he cherished altogether unfitted him, 
for one to which he could fully devote ViW'^j^^ 
and in which all his dar\iii^ \x«^i\^a» \sJL\^5^ ^^ 
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indulged. Through oat the expeditiou, his unhe- 
sitating and unshrinking boldness secured the 
favour of the Commander, while his freedom, 
good humour, and wit, were equally e£5cacious 
with his fellow-soldiers. None of the higher 
qualities for which he afterwards became re- 
nowned, were at that time apparent. He seemed 
to be more fitted to accomplish the plans pre- 
viously devised by the sagacity of others, than to 
conceive by his own wisdom what by his own 
daring, or that of those under his command, 
should be subsequeutly executed. But the seeds 
were in him ; and if the progress of development 
was slow, it was yet constant and certain. After 
the conquest of the island, Velasquez, who now 
became its Governor, appointed him one of his 
Secretaries. But the licence which he allowed 
himself in the pursuit of pleasure frequently 
exposed him to personal danger, and at length 
involved him in a serious quarrel with his patron, 
the Governor, This led him to join a party 
which in such a state of society would be sure to 
exist, composed of persons who believed that 
their merits were overlooked, or their just claims 
disregarded, and who ascribed all the blame to 
the unjust partiality of Velasquez. These dis- 
contented persons met from time to time at the 
house of Cortes ; and they talked over their 
grievances till they believed them to be so great 
w^ to require the interposition o£ \i\0i« w)i\.\da^ 
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rity. ' Knowing the fearless disposition of Cortes, 
they fixed on him as their representative to the 
Governor of Hispaniola, to whom Velasquez was 
subordinate. The undertaking was a hazardous 
one, as the arm of the sea, eighteen leagues 
wide, could only, in their circumstances, be 
crossed in an open boat. But the plot was 
discovered, and Cortes thrown into prison. 
Velasquez was so enraged, that it is said he was 
only prevented by powerful intercession from 
ordering his instant death. He contented him- 
self with confining him in chains. In a few 
days, the prisoner succeeded in effecting his 
escape ; but was soon recaptured, once more 
fettered, and put on board a vessel to be taken 
to Hispaniola for trial. Scarcely was the vessel 
under weigh, when Cortes managed to free his 
limbs from the manacles that bound them, and 
in the darkness of the night let himself down 
from the vessel into a boat floating below. But 
the waves were too high, and the current too 
strong for him to expect safety from the boat : 
he therefore plunged into the water, and, when 
nearly exhausted, reached the shore, where he 
fled to the nearest church for sanctuary. His 
popular manners had made him a general favour- 
ite, and his friends IJEiboured to effect a recon- 
ciliation. It would not be easy to bring two 
such proud spirits, so differently e\x^\)cc&&\»:cL^^^% 
Mod each beiieving him&eli to \ifc '^xw^^^-* xcN» 
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the agreement of a cordial reconciliation. This, 
however, at length, was done, and the union 
appears to have been permanent. Cortes was 
not restored, indeed, to the secretaryship, but 
he received a liberal grant of land, and was 
appointed to an important civil ofGice. To these 
more steady pursuits he for some time devoted 
himself : he was now married, and lived happily 
with his wife ; and in the course of a few years 
found himself the possessor of considerable wealth. 
The bold adventurer appeared to have settled 
down into the regular agricultural trader. An 
event, however, occurred, which placed him in 
very difierent circumstances, renewed the quali- 
ties which had appeared to become dormant^ 
fully developed his hitherto latent faculties, 
raised him to an eminence scarcely inferior to 
that which Columbus had reached, and in the 
annals of history inscribed his name as the 
second of the three great discoverers of the 
New World, — Christopher Columbus, Fernando 
Cortes, and Francisco Pizarro. 

V. 

It is astonishing that the sea to the west of 
Cuba, now termed the Gulf of Mexico, had so 
long remained unexplored. An inspection of 
the map will show the singular conformation of 
its bounding coast-line. On the south side of 
tlie htbmua the course of the land \a iiQ»x\^ Vxv «^ 
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straight direction, something lower than north- 
west. On the north side, where it reaches 15® 
latitude, at the Bay of Honduras, its direction 
becomes north, with a slight inclination to the 
east. This extends to about latitude 22°. It 
then turns to the west for two degrees, when 
it takes a southward direction for four or five 
degrees, forming the peninsula of Yucatan. 
Proceeding a few degrees to the west, it then 
sweeps north-westward and northward to about 
latitude 29°, when it takes an easterly direction 
for about fourteen degrees. In the middle of 
this upper line of coast, the northern boundary 
cf the Gulf, the great Mississippi, the *' father 
of waters," pours his floods into the ocean, 
where stands the modem city of New-Orleans, 
about eight degrees distant, due north, from the 
northern extremity of Yucatan. Six degrees 
from the mouths of the Mississippi, the coast 
takes a south-easterly direction for five degrees, 
and then turns to the north, forming the penin- 
sula of East Florida. From the north point of 
Yucatan, to the south cape of Florida, a line 
drawn in a north-east direction would measure 
about six degrees and a half, and would enclose 
what would then be the almost circular sea now 
termed the Gulf of Mexico. Between these 
points, of Florida and Yucatan, comes the 
westerly end of Cuba, From Florida to th-a 
nearest part of Cuba is oxiV^ V^ci ^^'^^^'^s ^^^ 
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from the west end of Cuba to Yucatan is no 
more. If the map be again examined, it will be 
seen that the Spanish city of Vera Cruz is situated 
in the lower part of the Gulf, just where the 
coast turns from its north-west to its northern 
direction. At Vera Cruz, the isthmus, from 
north to south, is three degrees wide ; but a line 
drawn due west to the shores of the Pacific 
would measure not less than eight degrees : sup- 
posing the country to be level, as it appears on 
the map, the city of Mexico stands about three 
degrees on the line from Vera Cruz, that is, from 
the eastern sea, or Gulf of Mexico, and five from 
the Western, or great Pacific, ocean. If to this 
description of the coast be added that which has 
been already furnished of the course of the 
Andes along the Isthmus of Darien, connecting 
into one system the vast mountain-sweep of 
North and South America, some idea may be 
formed of the character of the regions in which 
were performed the stupendous exploits of 
Cortes ; — for, considering the numerical forces 
arrayed on each side, stupendous they were 
indeed. 

Early in February, 1517, De Cordova, a 
Spanish gentleman, sailed from Cuba on an 
expedition to the Bahamas, in quest of Indian 
slaves. Heavy gales drove him to the westward 
and southward^ on an unknown coast : the coun- 
try received, from some misundexatoo^ Nnot^, \Jm 
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name of Yucatan. All that he saw indicated a 
civilization higher than any which the Spaniards 
had yet witnessed. He returned with his report, 
and valuable specimens of golden ornaments. 
The Governor, in May, 1.518, sent an expedition 
to make further discoveries, under his nephew, 
Grijalva. He, likewise, was impressed by all 
that he saw ; and coasting along the inner shores 
of the great gulf, he soon heard intelligence of a 
mighty empire, and reports of the greatness of 
its distant capital. He sent back one of his 
Captains, Pedro de Alvarado, with specimens of 
gold, and intelligence, while himself tarried a 
little longer to collect more of both. On his 
own return he was reproached by Velasquez for 
not having established a colony, though it would 
have been contrary to the instructions he had 
received : he also found that the Governor had 
resolved to fit out an expedition on a scale large 
enough to secure the conquest of the country. 
Whilst doing this, he despatched his Chaplain to 
Spain with the royal share of gold, and petition- 
ing for full powers to proceed with his projects. 
To command the armament he was preparing, he 
fixed on Cortes, both as a fit person for the 
undertaking, and as possessing sufficient pro- 
perty to enable him to share in the expense. 
Cortes received the appointment with even eager 
joy. The prospects with which he ^vwi \ft^ 
Europe now opened afreo^i \i^^o\^ \s\sa.. ^^N^r 
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reports brought by Cordova, Alvarado, and 
Grijalva, of a powerful empire in the west, the 
real source of the greater portion of the gold 
that had been obtained, convinced him that this 
was the country of which Columbus had heard, 
on which so much of mystery still rested, and 
which he would have discovered had he pursued 
his course to the north when at Honduras in 
1502, instead of returning southward in search 
of straits opening into the Pacific. " I have 
opened the gate for others to enter," was an 
expression which he used in the bitterness of his 
soul, when neglect and disappointment began to 
press heavily upon him. Cortes believed that 
into this open gate he had now the opportunity 
of entering ; and the idea so filled his mind that 
his whole character underwent a change. He 
became thoughtful and serious ; and in the per- 
suasion that greatness like that of his pioneer 
was about to be won by him, his deportment 
became dignified, and his cheerful elasticity was 
employed in stimulating those who were to be 
the companions of his enterprise and toil, and so 
fixing their attachment to himself, that he might 
always confidently reckon upon their co-opera- 
tion. He advanced all the ready money he pos- 
sessed, and mortgaged his estates for more, 
devoting the whole to the expense required for 
Mting out such an expedition as he deemed 
necessary. It waa said by Ina fnendft ^«X Vaa 
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chief part of the pecuniary harden fell upon 
him : it is on all hands allowed that his contri- 
butions were large, and went to the utmost 
extent of his means. The instructions for his 
proceeding were drawn up by Velasquez. He 
was to survey the coast with great care, and to 
obtain the fullest information as to the condition * 
and natural productions of the country. With 
the natives he was to trade ; but always to act 
with such justice, caution, and kindness, as to se- 
cure their good-will. Cordova, on his return from 
Yucatan, had brought a report of some captive 
Spaniards in the interior. These, if possible, he was 
to liberate. He was especially to seek to promote 
the conversion of the Indiana to Christianity, and 
their subjection to Spain, Cortes felt that a task 
equal to his ambition was now intrusted to him. 
But Velasquez, struck, perhaps, with the bearing 
of Cortes, and jealous of his own authority, 
began to fear lest he should find a rival instead 
of a servant. He at length resolved to appoint 
another officer to the command. But Cortes 
had seen his altered demeanour, and was on his 
guard. He had firm friends, too, in the Secre- 
taries of the Governor ; and from them he re- 
ceived an intimation of this projected change. 
He saw the necessity of decision and prompti- 
tude ; and though he had neither the full num- 
ber of vessels nor men, and was but iuadeQ^ole.1^ 
BiippUed with stores, he deleimiii^^ X» ^i^ '^^. 
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very night ; and when Velasquez arose in the 
morning, (November 1 8th, 1519,) the little fleet 
had already weighed anchor. The astonished 
Governor, with his retinue, hastened to the quay. 
Cortes had perceived his approach, and in ^ 
open boat came within speaking distance. The 
Governor asked him if that were his courteous 
way of taking leave. The reply was, ** Time 
presses ; and there are some things that should 
be done before they are even thought of." He 
then asked if his Excellency had any commands ; 
And as Velasquez felt that he could not execute 
bis design, he was silent, and the boat returned 
to the vessels with their Commander. He only 
sailed, however, to the port of Macaca, fifteen 
leagues distant, where he laid in what supplies 
he could obtain, and soon after to Trinidad, a 
more considerable town on the southern coast. 
Here he set up his standard in front of his 
quarters ; that standard which was afterwards to 
wave in triumph over all the forces of Aztec 
(Mexican) power. He invited volunteers to join 
him, and the call was obeyed by many ; among 
them, a hundred of those who had just returned 
from Grijalva's expedition. A number of cava- 
liers of distinction, also, anticipating wealth and 
honours under a leader so enterprising, joined 
him. The names of Pedro de Alvarado, his 
brothers, Cristoval de Olid, Alonzo de Avila, 
Jaan Velasquez de Leon, a near Te\«A\ow o^-\>ckft 
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Governor, AIodzo Fernando de Puertocarrero, 
and Gonzalo de Sandoval, frequently occur in 
the history of the great conquest. The accession 
of these persons conferred a still more honour- 
able character on the expedition. The Governor 
tried various schemes to bring Cortes into his 
power ; but they failed of success, and only 
occasioned a greater enmity between him and 
his ofGicer. The latter already assumed the state 
of a man of high rank. He felt himself, as it were, 
ennobled by his thoughts and prospects. His 
standard was of black velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and emblazoned with a red cross amidst 
flames of blue and white. Beneath was the 
motto, in Latin, — "Friends, let us follow the 
cross ; and under this sign, if we have faith, we 
shall conquer." Velasquez made his last attempt 
to gain possession of the person of Cortes just 
before the expedition was ready to sail. The 
fleet was now lying at the Havannah, and Don 
Pedro Barba, the Governor, received commands 
from Velasquez to prevent the departure of the 
vessels, and apprehend their Commander. Barba 
saw that even if he had had the inclination, the 
power to do this would have been wanting. The 
officers and men who had embarked in an expe- 
dition to which such importance was attached, 
were entirely devoted to their head, and regarded 
the conduct of Velasquez as a ^^!:^eQ>w^v^\i. W\3^ 
nngenerous and unpatriotic. ^Xiva ^\X&\k:^'v.,'^^s«s,- 
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fore, like the others, only served more widely to 
alienate the parties. Cortes, however, wrote in 
conciliatory terras, promising that the Governor's 
interests should not be neglected, adding that he 
should sail the next morning, February 1 0th. 
Cape St. Antonio, the western extremity of 
Cuba, was appointed as the place of rendezvous ; 
and when he had arrived there, he finally ascer- 
tained the amount of the force on which he had 
to depend. His vessels were eleven in number. 
The one in which Cortes sailed was of a hundred 
tons' burden, three others from seventy to eighty, 
the rest caravels and open brigantiues. He had 
a hundred and ten mariners, five hundred and 
fifty-three soldiers, besides two hundred Indians, 
and a few Indian women for menial offices. He 
had, also, sixteen horses, ten heavy guns, four 
lighter pieces called falconets, and a good supply 
of ammunition. Before the final embarkation, 
he addressed them in his own rough but spirit- 
stirring eloquence ; appealing to their religious 
zeal, their avarice, and their ambition. He was 
heard with acclamations, and all seemed eager to 
follow such a chief on such an enterprise. 

VI. 

On the 18th of February, 1519, the ex< 

pedition destined to reduce the independent 

empire of Mexico to a Spanish province, sailed 

/ro/n Cuba, A violent storm ae^ataX^A. \.Vi^ 
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vessels before their arrival at the small island 
of Cozumel, on the eastern coast of Yucatan. 
Alvarado arrived first, and behaved with such 
violence that the natives fled to the interior of 
the island ; and when Cortes himself landed, he 
had great difiiculty in restoring confidence. 
Trade was at length established, and the Com- 
mander soon found reason to believe that the 
report concerning the captive Christians was cor- 
rect. He therefore sent two brigantines to the 
western side of the peninsula, with orders to 
remain eight days. Some Indians were to seek 
for them, and deliver letters inviting them to 
return, ofibring a liberal ransom for their release. 
In the meantime, Cortes sought to carry out his 
instructions both for intercourse with the natives, 
and inducing them to abandon their idolatry. 
With these Castilian Knights there was a strange 
mixture of speculative devotion and practical 
licence. Eeligion consisted in the profession of 
the established belief; and he who was faithful 
in this, by confession, penance, and absolution, 
could procure deliverance from the guilt of his 
transgressions. By some interpreters he caused 
the leading articles of his creed to be announced ; 
and finding the people backward to renounce the 
religious customs they had received from their 
fathers, he acted with Mohammedan violence, 
and caused their most venerated ima^ea to l^^ 
cast down the stairs of tTieii gc^«X \fc\£c^<i«^*>s^* 
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out at all excusing this conduct, perhaps the 
argument it involved was more effectual with a 
people with whom the means of verbal commu- 
nication were unavoidably so imperfect. Filled! 
with direful terror at the expected consequences 
of the profanation they witnessed, when they 
saw that their gods were unable either to defend 
themselves or to punish their enemies, they pro- 
fessed their willingness to embrace the new 
faith, concerning which they knew little more 
than that their own deities were powerless in any 
contest with its professors. Ordaz returned at 
the appointed time ; but he had not been able to 
hear anything of the Christian captives. In the 
beginning of March, Cortes proceeded on his 
voyage ; but scarcely had they sailed, when a 
leak in one of the vessels compelled them to 
return. It was well that it was so. A canoe 
was seen coming from the coast of Yucatan, 
bringing an ecclesiastic who had been wrecked 
in the course of a voyage from Darien to Hispa* 
niola. Eight years he had been a captive, though 
well treated by his owners. His name was Jerome 
de Aguilar. He had heard of the Spanish fleet 
from letters sent by Cortes, but found so much 
difficulty in procuring his release, that but for 
the brief return of the ships he would have been 
too late. He had become thoroughly acquainted 
with the Indian tongues ; and when he had 
recovered Lis almost forgotten Si^wxv&Vi, Vve "^«& 
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enabled to render the most important services as 
interpreter. On the 4tb of March the voyage 
was resumed. Its course was along the coast ; 
but in the bottom of the Gulf Cortes found the 
river of Tabasco, where Cordova bad carried on a 
lucrative traffic. Though still keeping in view 
his visit to the territories of the great Aztec 
Monarch, he determined to ascend this river, and 
acquaint himself with the resources of this part 
of the country. He soon found that the Indians 
were determined to meet him with the fiercest 
hostility ; but he succeeded in taking possession 
of the town of Tabasco. After some more 
skirmishes, he learned that the whole country was 
in arms, and that an army, consisting of many 
thousands, was ready to attack them the next 
day. Cortes resolved to anticipate them. He 
mustered all his forces, brought six of his heavy 
guns on shore, and all his horses. On the 2oth 
of March, early in the morning, Cortes directed 
his infantry and artillery to march and attack 
the enemy in front, while he himself, by a cir- 
cuitous route, would come on their fiank and 
rear. The more numerous body, after proceed- 
ing a few miles, saw the Indian army, its dusky 
lines stretching along the edge of the horizon as 
far as the eye could reach ; but they paused not 
in attacking. It was the first regular trial of 
strength between discipline and &u^etvQx ^^\!ca> 
on the one hand, and mcom^ttt^Sc?^ ^x^.^'scssst 
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numbers, with their ferocious courage, and wea* 
pons suited to their own tactics, on the other. 
The artillery and musketry did fearful execution ; 
but their immense numbers so filled up the 
yacancies in their columns, that their losses were 
scarcely perceived ; they pressed closely on the 
Spaniards, and as the Indian army extended far 
beyond the Spanish lines, they soon perceived 
the possibility of surrounding the invaders, and 
had begun to attempt it. At this critical moment, 
Cortes arrived with his miniature squadron of 
cavalry, and charged the multitudes who were 
endeavouring to get into the rear of the Spa- 
niards. The men were ordered to charge, aiming 
their lance at the face. The poor Indians were 
now panic-struck. Their own savage yellings 
had almost prevented all but those who were in 
the immediate front, and could see the fire and 
smoke of the artillery, from hearing its roar. 
But here were visible monsters, — man and horse, 
covered with what their weapons could not pene- 
trate, careering through the field unhurt, and 
dealing death wherever their presence was shown. 
Symptoms of disorder were soon manifest, and 
the whole Spanish army charged according to 
the rules of European discipline ; and where the 
foot could not reach, on the one side the artillery 
rolled its death-thunders from a distance into 
the midst of their masses ; while, on the other, 
tJie few, but masterly, iioraemwi ^«iieVx%»^d 
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tlirough them, and then cut their way back, till 
all who could flee fled, and only the dead and 
Wounded were left on the field. 

Thus ended this memorable trial of strength. 
The victory made the followers of Cortes brave, 
by the persuasion of their own invincibility ; 
and there is no doubt but that, under the Mexi- 
can poHtical organization, with despotic power 
at its centre, the tidings of this Tabasco battle, 
and the reasons for the defeat of the Indians in 
it, would be conveyed to the Aztec capital, pre- 
paring the way for future victories, by extending 
the deep impression, that, to the Spaniards, 
victory was certain. Among the prisoners taken 
in the battle were two Chiefs : but the prudent 
Commander gave them their liberty, wishing to 
conciliate by kindness ; though, at the same 
time, he told them to tell their countrymen, that 
if they did not submit, he would ride over the 
land, and put everything living to the sword. 
To produce fear, as well as to conciliate, were 
equally his objects. For the time, at least, he 
was successful; confidence was soon restored, 
presents given, and barter commenced. When 
the Tabascans were asked where the gold came 
from, they pointed, as usual, to the west. To the 
work of conversion, also, Cortes applied all the 
means in his power. Processions were made, 
religious services performed, and, above all^ 
^images of the Virgin molhex Wi^ \iVix Ok^^ «^siir 
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bited. The Ecclesiastics preached on the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, and called their 
hearers to renounce their false gods for the living 
and true One. The work was less difficult than 
it might have been, had a rational consent been 
thought necessary ; but the Indian was, in fact, 
required to exchange his own images and ser- 
vices for the images of the Spaniards, and the 
greater pomp with which the services were per- 
formed. The enlightened Romanist may say 
that the use of the image is only suggestive ; 
though, even in this case, all experience proves 
that the mind is so governed by the senses, that 
beyond the sensible object it seldom travels, 
except some particular occurrence rouses it to 
reflection : but the unthinking and ignorant rest 
in what they see. Such refined distinctions are 
lost on the savage, " who finds such forms of 
adoration too analogous to his own to impose 
any great violence on his feelings. It is only 
required of him to transfer his homage from the 
image of Quetzalcoatl, the benevolent deity who 
walked among men, to that of the Virgin or the 
Redeemer ; from the cross which he has wor- 
shipped as the emblem of the god of rain, to the 
same cross, the symbol of salvation.'* * And the 
present condition of Mexico, nominally Chris- 
tian, but ignorant and superstitious, often con- 
necting gross immorality with a bigoted observ- 

* Prescott, *^ History of the Conquest oi>\esic».\' 
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ance of religious forms, proves the true character 
of the conversion which the Spaniards at first 
were so anxious to promote, and of the devotion 
they have since been so careful to maintain. 

Leaving Tabasco, Cortes continued along the' 
coast, till he arrived and anchored at an island 
to which Grijalva had given the name of St. 
Juan de Ulua, and opposite to which the city 
of Vera Cruz was afterwards built. In his inter- 
course with the natives, it was found that Aguilar 
knew not their language, and they were all at a 
loss, till the deficiency was supplied by a young 
female, one of twenty who had been given to 
Cortes by the Cacique of Tabasco. She was a 
native of Mexico, but had been carried away into 
slavery in Tabasco. She had become thoroughly 
acquainted with the language, without forgetting 
her own. She could thus interpret to Aguilar, 
what he, in his turn, rendered into Spanish. 
Or, when he had received a message in Spanish, 
he delivered it to her in Tabascan, and sbe to 
the natives in their own tongue. The Spaniards 
had given her the name of Marina ; and, in the 
progress of events, she was the instrument of the 
most important services to them. Cortes made 
her his interpreter, and then his Secretary. She 
became strongly attached to him, and Hved with 
him as his wife. He now learned that the coun- 
try was a province of the great Mexican empire, 
hanng not long before \>ewi «jQ?Djei5.^\ \a Si^. Ns^ 
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conquest, and that it was governed by one of the 
Mexican nobles. The ruling Monarch was called 
by a name which, as pronounced by the Spa- 
niards, has become the one which has been 
transmitted to our own times, Montezuma. Cortes 
ascertained that there was abundance of gold in 
the interior, and resolved to take up his quarters 
there for the present. The next morning, April 
21st, being Good Friday, he landed with all his 
forces, little thinking that one day a flourishing 
city should stand there, the commercial capital 
of New Spain. He landed on a wide and sandy 
plain, in which were many stagnant marshes. 
The heat of the sun, especiaUy as beating on the 
sand, was intense, and the provident Commander 
saw immediately that shelter was necessary for 
his troops. They set about constructing huts 
of stakes, covered with boughs, and with mats 
and cotton carpets furnished by the natives ; 
who in various ways assisted them, by the orders 
of the Governor, whose residence was about 
eight leagues distant. To guard against sur- 
prise, his artillery was landed^ and planted on 
some of the sandy hillocks in the neighbourhood. 
The natives soon began to flock around the 
strangers; and in the course of a day or two, 
they were visited by Teuhtlile, the Governor. 
Cortes found that he had no longer to deal with 
rude barbarians. The Governor came with a 
Jorge retinue and much pom]^, «a4 )atQ»^\. ^\\.Vv 
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him rich presents. After many ceremonies, by 
the aid of Marina and Aguilar, an important 
conversation took place. The Governor asked 
the object of his coming ; to which Cortes 
replied that he was the subject of a most power- 
ful Monarch, who, hearing of the greatness of 
the Mexican Emperor, had sent him as his 
envoy, with a message which he must deliver in 
person. He wished, therefore, to know when 
he could be admitted to the royal presence. At 
the same time the wish for gold was very plainly 
made known. 

A remarkable circumstance occurred at this 
interview, — ^the commencement of the official 
intercourse, as it may be termed, of the Spa- 
niards and Mexicans. One of the Governor's 
attendants was observed to be engaged in deli- 
neating some objects on a canvass prepared for 
the purpose. He was making a sketch of all he 
saw, in appropriate colour and form. Cortes 
learned that, in this way, accounts of what 
happened at a distance were furnished to the 
Monarch. It was, in fact, the picture-writing 
of the Aztec race, by which the memory of past 
events was recorded, as well as the knowledge 
of those which existed at the present communi- 
cated. No sooner did Cortes know this, than he 
resolved that the account should be such as 
would make a deep impression of S^^anissfc. ^c^^^^ 
on the mind of a MonaTch. iio\. \^«»^ Vw^.'^csX*'^ "^^sft^ 
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his own. He, therefore, made the troops per- 
form their military exercises. On the firm 
beach, likewise, bis small body of cavalry went 
through their evolutions. Everything astonished 
the beholders. But when the cannon poured 
forth lightning and thunder, and sent the balls, 
like thunder-bolts, among the trees of the forest, 
crashing them to fragments, their terror scarcely 
knew bounds. All, however, was faithfully repre- 
sented, — the ships, the men, the cavahT*, -the 
cannon and other fire-arms, — and a lively view 
of the whole thus prepared for transmission to 
Montezuma. 

Notwithstanding the extent and power of the 
Mexican empire, it had many elements of weak- 
ness. It comprised several states annexed to it 
by conquest, whose people were impatient of the 
yoke to which they were compelled to submit. 
Midway between the valley of Mexico and the 
coast, likewise existed the small and independent 
republic of Tlascala ; not inferior in civilization, 
courage, and resources to the rival state, with 
whom it maintained only a precarious friendship. 
Heavy taxes, also, had produced a wide-spread 
feeling of discontent. But the despotic rule of 
the Emperor was upheld both by a strong mili- 
tary force, and by the tyranny of a sanguinary 
and enthraUing superstition. In this, the exist- 
ence of a supreme Lord was acknowledged ; but 
wjtb bim were associated a nuiaViet oi wSa^x^v- 
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nate deities, thirteen principal and two hundred 
inferior ones. To all these some especial festival- 
day was appropriated. Human sacrifices were 
frequent and numerous. A more murderous 
system neyer was devised. Thousands upon 
thousands were slaughtered annually. At the 
head of these worshipped deities — for the One 
Supreme was rather acknowledged than wor- 
shipped — ^was Huitzilopotchli, the Mars of the 
mythology. He was the patron deity of the 
nation. His image, even loaded with the most 
costly ornaments, was calculated — it may be 
added, designed — to strike with terror all who 
beheld it, and who were not in the secret, pos- 
sessed by the wretched and fraudulent priest- 
hood, of its real impotency. Of all the public 
edifices, his temples were the most stately and 
splendid. In every part of the empire his altars 
reeked with the blood of the victims, who were 
ofiered to him by multitudes. He was of colossal 
proportions, with an open and capacious mouth : 
the sacrifice was laid on the altar alive ; the 
Priest cut open the chest with a sharp stone, 
tore out the quivering heart, and fed the monster 
.with the warm blood, poured down the throat 
with a large golden spoon. The image was 
placed against a wall, behind which was a room 
containing a sort of cistern : a tube, passing 
through the wall from the mouth, communicated 
with the cistern, into wliicYi W^e \^qq^ l^^^&c^ 
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which the horrid figure appeared to be fed. The 
spirit of the religion passed into the laws and 
military system. Death was the general punish- 
ment; and thus was the reign of the Monarch 
an unmitigated reign of terror, perpetuating a 
trembling fear in all its subjects. There was 
one traditionary fable, however, of dissimilar 
character. Mexican history had its remote 
golden age, under the sway of Quetzalcoatl, 
represented as the god of the air ; a beneficent 
deity who instructed them in agriculture, the use 
of the metals they possessed, and the science of 
government. Nature teemed with plenty, and 
man was happy. But he incurred the displea- 
sure of some more powerful deity, and was com- 
pelled to abandon the country. He departed 
towards the east. On his way to the coast, he 
stopped at the city of Cholula, where a pyramid 
temple was erected to him. Its ruins are still 
some of the most interesting Mexican antiquities. 
When he had reached the shores of the Gulf, in 
taking leave of his followers, he gave them a 
promise that he and his descendants would 
return at a future period. According to the 
fable, he was tall in stature, having a white skin, * 
long and dark hair, and a flowing beard. When 
the terrible character of the reigning superstition 
is recollected, no surprise will be felt at the 
cherished /^reservation of this tradition. Human 
nature is everywhere and always Ocia .^«H!L<fe Va. 
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those principles and feelings which are found at 
the basis of all character^ however much the 
development may be warped, and even prevented 
or changed, by the power of the circumstances to 
which the whole man is subjected. To a religion 
of blood men may be compelled to submit ; but 
they can never love it. By malignant fanatics 
it may be enforced with a sort of demon-joy; 
but whenever its claims were brought to bear on 
the personal, domestic, or social affections, a 
principle of rebellion would unavoidably be called 
into existence. The only hold which the Monarch 
and Priests had on the allegiance and devotion 
of the people was terror ; powerful while it could 
be maintained, but melting away in the prospect 
of an efficient and promised protection. 

The reigning Monarch of Mexico had been, 
in his early youth, a courageous and active 
warrior ; but this mode of life he had renounced 
for the priesthood ; which, indeed, seems better 
to have suited his disposition. His demeanour 
was grave and reserved, and his speech deliberate 
and brief. Superior sanctity, as understood by 
his people, distinguished him ; and to the bur- 
densome ceremonial of the temple-service he 
was scrupulously attentive. The portraits of him 
that have been preserved agree with the descrip- 
tions given at the time of his character. An air 
melancholy, but dignified, bespoke his thought- 
fvJnesB, aa well as cousciovisivfi^^ qI ^q^^, ^^ 
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was the nephew of the last Monarch, and grand- 
son of a preceding one ; and had heen chosen in 
preference to nearer relations chiefly hecause of 
the combination in him of soldier and Priest. 
He came to the throne in 1502. Before his 
coronation he led an expedition against a neigh- 
bonring province which had rebelled, and re- 
turned in triumph with a large number of cap- 
tives. The postponed inauguration then took 
place, and was celebrated with great pomp. 
There was a profuse display of wealth and semi- 
barbaric, semi-civilized splendour. Games of 
fitrength and agility shed gleams of brilliancy 
amidst the deep gloom of religious ceremonies in 
which the altars streamed with the blood of the 
victims whose limbs still quivered on them with 
the convulsive movements of departing life, and 
whose palpitating hearts were presented to the 
gory countenance of the horrid idol. Debased 
as was the Christianity of the Spaniards, and 
capable of lighting up the flres which, at their 
Acts of Faith, should consume the Jews and 
heretics whom its Ministers pronounced accursed, 
and condemned to an agonizing death, yet, com- 
paratively, even this religion was mercy to 
Mexico. The splendour of royalty, and the 
power of despotism, wrought no change in the 
character of Montezuma. Mild in his manners, 
superstition wrought in him to the production 
vf a pensive melancholy, w\i\c\i \ie ^o\i^\. x^sA. l<i 
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shake off. In the tradition which promised the 
return of Quetzaleoatl he heheved as firmly as 
his suhjects ; and the remarkable coincidence 
between the fabled description of the personal 
appearance of the deity and his attendants, and 
that of the strangers who came by such wonder- 
ful conveyances to the land, from the very quar- 
ter to which Quetzaleoatl was reported to have 
departed, together with their possession of the 
death-dealing power of the lightning and thun- 
der, produced an impression both on him and 
^is people, that in no small degree prepared the 
way for a success which, when the handful of 
invaders are compared with the hosts of the 
defenders, is one of the most astonishing events 
in the history of mankind. When the tidings 
of the arrival of Grijalva the preceding year had 
been sent to the court in the usual way, — for it 
was one of the laws of the empire that the 
Monarch should, without loss of time, be in- 
formed of everything that occurred in all parts 
of his dominions, — the traditionary prediction 
seemed about to be fulfilled. All were impressed, 
but Montezuma was alarmed. The departure of 
Grijalva only in part reheved him : he feared 
their return, and measures were taken to give 
him the earliest notice of the event, should it 
take place. It was not long before he received 
the dreaded intelligence. Directions had pre- 
YJoualy been received by t\\e ^toN\TV!C\»^^<i^'£^^'^^ 
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for their hospitable reception ; and the drawings 
taken during the interview between the Governor 
and Cortes had been transmitted to the metropo- 
lis. The apprehensions of the Emperor were 
revived, and he called a meeting of his principal 
counsellors to advise respecting the measures 
which should be adopted. Opinions varied. 
The repulsion of the strangers by force or fraud 
was the judgment of some ; and though both 
would be useless as against supernatural visitants, 
yet that they were not such was thought to be 
evident from their conduct at Tabasco, accounts 
of which had been forwarded to the court, by 
which their perfect opposition to the ancient 
religion was rendered unquestionable. Others 
were in favour of giving them a friendly and 
honourable reception, as, according to their pro- 
fessions, they were envoys from a foreign Prince 
in some distant part of the world. Montezuma 
was fearful, and adopted neither alternative. 
After listening to his advisers, he decided for 
himself; and fixed on one of those half-measures 
which seldom succeed, as being equally powerless 
for the prevention of evil, and for the attainment 
of good. He resolved to send an imposing 
embassy to the strangers, with presents of great 
value; forbidding, at the same time, their ap- 
proach to his capital. Had he known the men 
with whom he was about thus to deal, he might 
Aave foreseen the result. By t\i^ di«^^ ^l wm&. 
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Bplendour and wealth, proclaiming the opulence 
of the country, Spanish avarice could not fail of 
being inflamed ; while to a mind penetrating and 
far-seeing as that of Cortes, and to which the 
conquest of the empire was already a determined 
object, the prohibition was only an expression of 
fear and conscious weakness. 

VII. 

Cortes and his companions were still at the 
place where they had first landed. They already 
began to experience the effects of the heat in 
that particular locality. The Governor had 
given directions, that all that could contribute to 
their comfort should both be furnished to them 
and done for them. Not only were provisions 
brought, but a sufficient number of huts were 
constructed of branches and matting for their 
occupation. Cortes had been informed, that a 
message might be expected from the Emperor; 
but as he was not then acquainted with the 
rapid conveyance of intelligence to the capital by 
means of posts, nor with the speed with which 
messengers might travel downwards to the coast, 
he received it in much less time than he antici- 
pated. The royal embassy arrived in about 
eight days, consisting of two nobles, accompa- 
•nied by the Governor. A hundred slaves bore 
the munificent presents which Montezuma had 
iaeat On being introduced to \Xi^ ^«^w^^'^«^ 
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paid him the highest respect, and then spread 
the various articles before him. They were 
valuable beyond expectation, including large 
quantities of gold and silver, chiefly in manufac- 
tured ornaments. A Spanish helmet had been 
sent to gratify the Emperor's curiosity ; and this 
was returned filled with gold in grains. There 
were also two circular plates of gold and silver, 
as large as carriage-wheels. Certain articles, of 
the finest texture, richly adorned with plumage 
of the most beautiful colours, and a very large 
quantity of the cotton cloth of the country, were 
included. The Spaniards gazed in delighted 
astonishment, and saw their wildest dreams sur- 
passed. Rich as were the materials, they were, 
if possible, exceeded by the beauty and grandeur 
of the workmanship. But when the presents 
had been given and surveyed, the message of the 
envoys had to be dehvered. It was to the effect, 
that while the Emperor had pleasure in this 
communication with the King of Spain, yet the 
journey to the capital was so distant, and beset 
with such difficulties and dangers, that he could 
not consent to it ; and that, therefore, the 
strangers must return to their own land without 
a personal interview, taking with them the 
proofs he had sent of his friendly disposition. 
This message was given with the utmost cour- 
tesy and reaped ; and Cortes, though mortified 
at the refusal, concealed -wYiett \i^ l^\., «»l^ 
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answered in like manner, bat persisting in his 
request. After sailing over two thousand 
leagues of ocean, of seventy leagues by land he 
should think little. The ambassadors unwil- 
lingly charged themselves with this message, and 
took their leave. And now Cortes began to 
experience some of the difficulties which he had 
to overcome before his great object was achieved. 
Venomous insects disturbed the repose of the 
Spaniards. The insalubrity of the climate pro- 
duced sickness, and thirty had already died. 
The natives became less friendly, and provisions 
were less plentiful, and their price much higher. 
The open roadstead, too, afforded no shelter for 
the vessels, against the violent gales that some- 
times suddenly arose. While awaiting the return 
of the ambassadors, Cortes despatched two ves- 
sels to explore the coast to the north, for a safer 
port, and more commodious quarters. In ten 
days the representatives of Montezuma returned, 
once more bringing a valuable present, but 
repeating the prohibition to visit the capital in 
more positive terms. Two days afterwards the 
vessels returned. Only one place at all superior 
to their present situation had been found, and 
thither he proposed to repair. But other trou- 
bles began to arise. Discontents sprang up 
among his followers, many of whom feared the 
result of hostilities with the powerful MonarclL 
of Mexico. While revolviiig \i\% «s\.\5aJass^ \si.\ss^ 
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mind, before deciding on what he should do, five 
Indians, evidently from a distance, entered the 
camp. They came from Cempoalla, the chief 
town of the Totonacs, a powerful nation settled 
on the sierras and broad plains skirting the 
Mexican Gulf towards the north. They had 
been recently subdued by the Mexicans, and 
oppression had made them impatient of the 
yoke. They had heard of the Spaniards, and 
came to invite them to visit the capital. Cortes 
was not aware of the divisions of the empire; 
but this glimpse of them was sufficient to show 
him how much he might gain by taking advan- 
tage of it. He therefore dismissed them with 
presents, and promised soon to comply with their 
request. 

But dissensions soon began to appear in the 
camp. His more immediate friends, fearing that 
a departure for Cuba would deprive them of 
much which they had already gained, and more 
for which they hoped, pressed for the establish- 
ment of a colony, by which they might secure 
their own interests : but the friends of Velasquez 
took the alarm, and said that loyalty to him 
called them to sail, and, delivering their report, 
receive from him directions for the future. The 
General seemed to acquiesce, and even gave 
orders for the troops to prepare for embarkation. 
But this produced greater clamour than before* 
The tenitoriea, it was said, were not dcAoos^^^t^t 
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the Governorof Cuba, but for the Monarch of Spain, 
and care must be taken that his authority and in- 
terests received no damage. After some time spent 
in at least the show of deliberation, Cortes pro- 
fessed his readiness to yield, and to settle a colony, 
and nominate Magistrates, in the name of the 
Sovereign of Spain. This was done at once. The 
new city received the name of Vera Cruz ; and 
when the newly-appointed Council met, Cortes 
resigned to it the powers he had received from 
Velasquez, and left the place where they were 
assembled. He was very soon recalled, and 
informed, that- they had named him Captain- 
General and Chief Justice of the colony. At 
first, the party attached to Velasquez endea- 
voured to excite opposition; but the prompt 
activity of Cortes in imprisoning some, and 
addressing liberal promises to all, calmed the 
tumult, and eventually most of his opponents 
became his steady ^ends ; so that he now found 
himself free to proceed, without a superior, in 
the pursuit of the magnificent objects he had 
proposed to himself, and in which, though fail- 
ure would be disgrace and ruin, success would 
place him on the highest pinnacle of glory. 

He commenced his operations by ordering the 
fleet to sail, with the heavy guns, to the port 
designed for the new city, towards the north ; 
whilst he proceeded along the coast, proposing 
to visit Cempoalla on tlie max^^ci. K^ ^'?^."^'b^ 
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passed along a sandy waste, though far to the left 
they saw the lofty ridges hounding the valley 
towards which all their hopes were directed, and, 
rising far ahove them, the extinct volcano of 
Onzaha, (upwards of seventeen thousand feet 
ahove the ocean,) called by the Mexicans *Hhe 
Star Mountain :'' afterwards the country became 
beautiful and rich, teeming with animal and 
vegetable life. Arriving at Cempoalla, he found 
that it contained between twenty and thirty 
thousand inhabitants. The Chief boasted that 
he could muster a hundred thousand warriors; 
and informed the Spanish General,. that between 
that place and Mexico lay the warlike and inde- 
pendent republic of Tlascala. He nevertheless 
evidently held Montezuma in great dread; say- 
ing, that he was merciless in his exactions, and 
that, where obedience was refused, he would 
take vengeance on the offending' people, by 
seizing many of their youths, male and female, 
to be sacrificed to his deities. " If we should 
dare to rebel," he added, "his armies would 
pour down the mountains like a torrent, and 
sweep all away to slavery or sacrifice." Cortes 
assured him, that if supported by the Spaniards, 
he might depend on security. In a day or two 
he proceeded to the intended port, about four 
leagues distant, where the ships were now at 
anchor. He was soon followed by the Cacique 
of Cempoalla. While deWbeTalmi^ oti \l\& ^\xn% 
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movemenis, five men, richly dressed^ and of 
haughty demeanour, entered the market-place, 
scarcely deigning to notice the Spaniards as they 
passed. They were Aztec nobles, sent to receive 
the usual tribute, and to demand twenty young 
men and women to be sacrificed, as a punish- 
ment for having received the Spaniards without 
permission from the Emperor. The General 
devised a stratagem by which he might show 
Montezuma that he defied his enmity, and yet 
was willing to conciliate his friendship. To the 
Totonacs he expressed great indignation, and. 
required them to cast these envoys into prison. 
In the course of the night, he procured the libe- 
ration of two of them, told them that their com- 
panions should be freed the next day, and de- 
sired them to report this to their master, and to 
express his continued regard, though of late he 
had dealt so unkindly with him. He afterwards 
«ent messages to the different towns of the Toto- 
nacs, calling upon them to refuse any further 
payment of tribute. After some hesitation 
through fear, the people, feeling they had gone 
too far for their own safety, agreed to embrace 
the protection of the strangers, and to become 
the vassals of the Spanish crown. 

The imprisonment of his collectors excited the 
highest indignation of the Emperor; but their 
subsequent Uberation gratified him^ and^ under 
the iniuence of his Bupei^l\t\o\x& ^%«t^^V^ ^^^sa. 
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resorted to his timid policy. He sent a splendid 
embassy, with princely gifts, who were to offer 
his th^iks for the liberation of his nobles ; but 
to express his regret that he should at all have 
countenanced his faithless vassals. The rebels, 
they were to add, should be spared whilst he 
was present; but the time of vengeance would 
come. Cortes received them with dignified 
courtesy, and ordered them to repeat the mes- 
sage he had formerly sent, that he would visit 
the Emperor, when all differences should be 
adjusted. The Totonacs were all astonished. 
Accustomed to tremble at the very name of Mon- 
tezuma, they had dreaded the issue of their con- 
duct, and regarded with admiration the men 
who, even under the existing circumstances, were 
treated by him as his friends. 

While the army was in the neighbourhood of 
Cempoalla, an outburst of religious zeal took 
place, too characteristic of the Spanish proceed- 
ings not to be mentioned. The Cacique could not 
readily believe all that the Missionaries told him 
of the Christians' God and Saviour, and refused 
to interfere with the religious services of his own 
Priests, assuring his visiters that his gods would 
themselves avenge any insult offered to them. 
That the Spaniards had no right to attempt to 
force their own belief on the people on whose 
shores they had landed without invitation, no 
one will deny; but the chacacUit oi >^«i %«^<ssa 
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they witnessed may be pleaded, not, indeed, to 
justify, but, in some degree, to extenuate, their 
conduct. More than once they had seen the 
barbarous rites, the horrible sacrifices, the dis- 
gusting cannibalism of the butcher-priesthood. 
Cortes declared that such atrocities should cease ; 
and his men at once agreed to stand by him in 
the execution of his purpose. They marched 
towards one of the principal temples.* The 
Cacique called his men to arms. The Priests, 
with their long hair dishevelled, and matted 
with blood, ran wildly among the natives, 
who rushed together in tumult, and declared 
their resolution to defend their gods, though 
they lost their lives. Cortes instantly ordered 
the arrest of the Cacique, with some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants and Priests. He commanded 
them to still the people ; for if an arrow were shot, 
they should be put to death. Marina, too, ex- 
postulated with them. " If they lost the favour 
of the Spaniards," she said, " what would they 
do against Montezuma?" The Totonac Chief 
could do no more, but covered his face, that he 
might not behold the outrage, and declared that 
the gods^would avenge^ their own wrongs. Fifty 

* These were called " TeocaUies." They were of vari- 
ous heights, some of them very lofty : their form was 
pyramidal, squares diminishing in size, and so surrounded 
by a sort'of terrace, standing on each other^ mth. a. steenj 
ascent of steps in the middle. 
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soldiers now sprang up the stairs, entered the 
temple on the summit, the walls of which were 
hlack with human gore, tore the huge wooden 
idols ^m their places, and rolled them down, 
amidst the acclamations of their comrades, and 
the groans of the natives, who looked for some 
dreadful stroke on the violators of their sanctu- 
ary, and on themselves for permitting it. No- 
thing of the kind came. Theirs were not gods 
who could answer by fire, and their worshippers 
confessed the superior power of the objects of 
Spanish adoration. The temple was surrendered 
to Cortes, who ordered it to be cleansed from its 
impurities, and an altar to be raised, surmounted by 
a large stone cross ; an image of the Virgin, deco- 
rated with flowers, was then borne aloft in solemn 
procession, and placed above the altar. The 
Indians without difficulty transferred their alle- 
giance to the new object set before them ; and if 
their minds were not enlightened by the know- 
ledge of the true God, their inhuman rites were 
abandoned, and the way opened for them and 
their descendants to know the truth, had there 
been among them Ministers of the truly apostolic 
succession, " faithful men, who should be able to 
teach others also." 

Cortes now returned to the place where he 
first landed, and found a amall vessel which had 
followed him in quest of adventure. Twelve 
soldiera and two horses were 1i\ie ^V^e ^1 ^^ 
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reinforcement he thus obtained ; but to him this 
was comparatively considerable. But something 
more was wanting that he might feel himself 
fully secure ; and he beheved that the time had 
arrived for this additional step. He knew both 
the enmity of Velasquez, and his interest at 
court, and was persuaded, that when he heard of 
the independent position he had assumed, no 
means of crushing him would be left unem- 
ployed. He resolved, therefore, to anticipate 
him by sending a vessel to Spain, with des- 
patches to Charles, acquainting him with his 
discoveries and their importance, and requesting 
the confirmation of his proceedings. To obtain 
this he was not only willing himself to sacrifice 
his own share of the treasure they had collected, 
but succeeded in inducing both officers and sol- 
diers to do the same. The fifth, which was the 
royal share, he thought would be too little. The 
whole would be a fitting present for a Monarch 
like the Emperor of Germany and King of Spain. 
Those who were unwilling to surrender their 
gains, he proposed to pay in full ; but such was 
the influence over them which he had gained, 
and such were their expectations of future 
wealth, were they allowed to proceed as they had 
begun, that not one refused. Immense quanti- 
ties of gold and silver were thus sent, together 
with rich and beautiful specimens of native 
maDuFacturea. His messen^eT^ «.«>^fe^ w^ '^'^ 
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26th of July, with orders to proceed directly to 
Spain, not stopping by the way, and especially 
not to call at Cuba. But with too many, selfish 
regards are stronger than the sense of duty. 
Montejo, one of his envoys, had a plantation on 
the north side of the island, and, wishing to visit 
it, the vessel stopped there. One of the sailors 
went on shore, crossed the island to St. Jago, 
where the Governor resided, and gave him in- 
formation of the whole. It was the first he had 
received beyond vague reports. His worst sus- 
picions were more than realized. Jealousy, 
pride, avarice, were all roused, and his rage 
became furious. He despatched two fast-sailing 
vessels to seize the rebel-ship, and, if it had 
sailed, to follow it without loss of time. Bat 
Montejo was gone, and arrived safely in Spain 
in October. Thus far Velasquez was disap- 
pointed : the consequences, however, of the dis- 
obedience of Montejo had. nearly been fatal to 
the plans of Cortes. Velasquez resolved to equip 
an expedition of sufficient strength to subdue his 
rebellious officer, and sought to employ all his 
resources for that purpose. It was in the favour 
of Cortes that he did so, as months were unavoid- 
ably required for preparations on so large a 
scale. He lost in time all that he hoped to gain 
by power. 

Cortes in the mean while was making all 
things ready for bis grai\d xavdetVa^KOi^. "^xl^v 
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bis handful of men, he was about to grapple, in 
what be knew must be to one of the parties a 
death-struggle, with all the power of a mighty 
empire. Just then a conspiracy was formed by 
a number of disaffected persons, to seize one 
of the vessels, and sail for Cuba, whence they 
hoped to bring back a force sufficient to over- 
come their hitherto successful General. All was 
ready for the desertion, when, on the very night 
in the course of which the vessel was to sail, one 
of the number repented of the part he had 
taken, and gave such information, that all the 
others were apprehended. Legal proceedings 
were instituted, two of the ringleaders were sen- 
tenced to die, the pilot to lose his feet, and some 
others to be flogged. It was the age of super- 
stition and barbarity : while the pilot who had 
agreed to conduct the vessel was condemned to 
lose both his feet, the leading instigator of the 
whole, the very head of the conspiracy, was a 
Priest ; and, claiming the exemption from secular 
jurisdiction which Rome sought to establish 
everywhere in favour of her sworn vassals, always 
more subjects to her than to their own Sovereigns 
or commanders, escaped without any punish- 
ment at all. Cortes was deeply affected by this 
circumstance. He saw that there were those in 
his camp on whose constant fidelity he could 
not rely ; and not without reason feared that, 
in cases of great difficulty > Wi«^ \!KV^K. ^^- 
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duce extensive disaffection. While means of 
escape were within reach, against attempts to 
escape he was not secure. Far-seeing, self- 
possessed, and yet daring, he resolved to make 
their safety depend on their fidelity. He re- 
solved to destroy the fleet which was now in the 
port a little to the north of Cempoalla. To that 
place he marched with his small array. He then 
proceeded to the port with a few of his most 
devoted adherents. From the pilots, through 
their instrumentality, he obtained a gloomy 
report on the state of the vessels. Expressing 
his surprise and regret, he ordered them to be 
dismantled, and all that was valuable of sails, 
cordage, iron, &c., to be brought ashore, and the 
vessels themselves to be sunk. Only one, a 
small one, was allowed to remain. 

The measure he had taken was indeed a despe- 
rate one, — perhaps the boldest in the history, 
not only of a man whose life was distinguished 
by the boldness of his undertakings, but of the 
world. The greatest danger was yet to come. 
Even with his small army, all but himself would 
have called his prospects gloomy. Mexico was 
only to be won by battling with her myriads of 
soldiers, under the supreme command of one 
who held the lives of all his subjects iu his 
hand; and if defeated, the only hope of escape 
fras in the Beet That hope, for him and his 
followers, was now cut off. "J'^olYivii^ '^^ X^^W^ 
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him but brilliant success, or disgraceful failure, 
and perhaps a cruel death. But if his soldiers 
should abandon him? Where, then, would he 
be ? And, for a time, it seemed as if his worst 
fears were to be realized. When the troops at 
Cempoalla heard of the destruction of the fleet, 
they were seized with the deepest consternation. 
They felt themselves left alone in a strange coun- 
try, with forces likely to be arrayed against them 
to which their own numbers bore no comparison, 
and from which, did they fail to subdue them, 
escape was no longer possible. Deep and loud 
murmurs arose. "Their General," they said, 
" had led them like cattle to be butchered in the 
shambles." All seemed ready for open mutiny ; 
and when Cortes arrived among them, it ap- 
peared as if his greatest peril was threatened him 
by his own men. But his presence of mind did 
not forsake him. He had calculated all, and 
was prepared for all. He called them together, 
and addressed them in the tones of kindness and 
persuasion. The ships were unfit for service. 
In destroying them his was the greatest sacrifice, 
for they were all he possessed. The troops were 
gainers ; for they who were kept on board, while 
the vessels were afloat, a hundred able-bodied 
men, might now become their fellow-labourers 
on shore. Had the fleet been saved, what profit 
would it have been to them? If victorious, 
thej would not need it : ii dieifi^V;^^) ^'e^ ^^>Ss^ 
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be too far in the interior to avail themselves of it 
as a refuge. They had set their hands to the 
work, and to look back would be ruin. All 
depended on persevering boldness. If they 
resolved to conquer, they mtist conquer. To 
dread defeat, was to invite it. ** As for me," he 
concluded, " I have chosen my part, and will 
abide by it. If any shrink back, let them 
return. There is one vessel : it will carry them 
to Cuba. They can tell them there that they 
deserted their commander and comrades, and 
perhaps left them to perish. Or they may 
ingloriously wait till we return loaded with the 
spoils of the Aztecs." Cortes knew .the men to 
whom he spoke. They were not mere military 
hirelings. The spirit of chivalry was still widely 
spread, and of the soldiers of Cortes there were 
few in whom it did not exist. The love of glory, 
indeed, was connected with the love of wealth ; 
but this was not the soul-debasing avarice of the 
miser. Blended with the other, one mighty 
passion was formed, which looked to honour 
according to the Spanish conception of it, — ele- 
vated position, connected with military fame, 
shining forth with a splendour which all should 
admire, and sustained by a. commensurate opu- 
lence. The words of the commander fanned the 
iire whose unextinguished embers were to be 
found in every bosom. As the field of vision 
became £Ued with prospects o£ iwoa w\^ ^^^th^ 
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all that could excite their fears became dim and 
obscure, and with their fears their resent- 
ments passed away. They still hoped to be 
the conquerors of the empire on the frontiers of 
which they stood ; and they plainly saw that for 
such an achievement only Cortes could be the 
efficient leader. Their enthusiasm, once rekin- 
dled, became more ardent for its late diminution ; 
and yiewing his banner as that under which 
their march to victory was certain, the revulsion 
of their feeling, which their deep-seeing leader 
had anticipated, was instantly manifested, when 
they made the air ring with their shouts, " To 
Mexico ! To Mexico ! " 

VIII. 

Cortes now prepared in good earnest for car- 
rying into execution his magnificent scheme. 
He was to be accompanied by four hundred foot- 
soldiers, fifteen horse, and seven pieces of artil- 
lery. On these, as his comrades, his chief reli- 
ance was placed. But he had also thirteen hun- 
dred Indian warriors, and about a thousand por- 
ters to assist in dragging the guns, and carrying 
the baggage. Forty of the principal Totonacs 
he took, in reality as hostages, though they were 
of great service to him as guides, as well as 
counsellors, among the strange tribes whom he 
visited on his march. With this army he set out 
to brave the power of Moiv\.ez.v]Jx\»i) «xA '^'^ ^^* 
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trained multitudes under his command. The 
remainder of his forces were left at Villa Rica, 
the new town four leagues north of Cempoalla. 
Before he set out, he addressed the Spaniards : 
they were so animated hy what he said, and 
shared so thoroughly in his spirit of bold and 
romantic enterprise, that they exclaimed, as with 
one voice, **We are ready to obey you. Our 
fortunes, for better or worse, are cast with 
yours." On the 16th of August, 1519, they 
commenced their march. Their road, the first 
day, was across a plain, rich and beautiful with 
all the vegetable productions of the tropics, the 
gales loaded with perfumes, and the groves filled 
with birds of splendid plumage, and insects 
whose wings glittered like diamonds in the rays 
of the sun. In the course of the second day, 
they began to ascend the eastern acclivity of the 
Cordilleras, and at its close reached Xalapa, a 
town that has given its name to the well-known 
drug raised in its neighbourhood. The tempe- 
rature was already felt to be milder; and the 
sight of trees which were likewise to be found 
in Europe, gladdened the hearts of the travellers. 
One of the grandest prospects in nature was here 
spread around them. Behind was the rich 
plain across which they had passed, beyond 
which the ocean was just visible. Before them 
was the steep and rugged ascent, with its dark 
belt of pines, up which tVie^ W^ ^^ ^\i!&:i\ 
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\fhiLe to the right and left long lines of towering 
hills stretched away into the distance. Towards 
the south, too, they saw the gigantic Orizaha, 
with the greater part of its visible cone covered 
with snow. As they advanced, the Indians of 
the villages in their way were always addressed, 
through interpreters, by the Ecclesiastics of the 
party, on the great truths of Christianity; and 
wherever it was allowed, a cross was erected. 
By these symbols, in fact, their journey might 
be traced. Mistaken as they were in many of 
their religious notions, and mingled as were the 
feelings which composed their zeal, and which 
often made its flames more ardent than clear and 
pure, they never forgot that one of their most 
cherished objects was the abolition of idolatry, 
and the introduction of the knowledge of man's 
only God and Saviour. 

The difficulties of the ascent soon began. 
Their path lay through rocky defiles, whose lofty 
sides almost shut out the light of day ; and some- 
times it wound up the steep side of some moun- 
tain which was as a wall on one hand, while on 
the other was a precipice of fearful depth, the 
path itself being so narrow, and often sloping, 
that a false step was easy, and certain destruc- 
tion the consequence of it. The vegetation 
similar to that of southern, and even temperate, 
Europe, was disappearing, and the pine-forests 
of the north were rising betoe VXievsv. ^W^a nr^*^- 
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ther, also, seemed to be changing. For the 
sultry heat of the plains, they had thankfully 
accepted the refreshing breezes of Xalapa; but 
they were now, as it were, hastening the ap- 
proach of the year's most inclement season, and 
entering the domains of winter. In some 
places, where rocks and mountains appeared to 
have been cast into their wildest forms and posi- 
tions by violent earthquakes and volcanoes, while 
they were shuddering with cold, at the bottom 
of a precipice, three thousand feet beneath them, 
they saw the glowing productions of tropical 
heat. After three days' toiling, they emerged, 
through another defile, on a more open country, 
and a more genial climate. They had now reached 
the great sheet of table-land which stretches for 
hundreds of miles along the crests of the Cordille- 
ras, more than seven thousand feet above the level 
of the ocean, and soon approached what appeared 
to be a populous city. Its Governor was tributary 
to Montezuma, and boasted that he had twenty 
thousand vassals. A strong Mexican garrison 
was quartered in the place, and the Spaniards 
plainly saw that they were unwelcome guests. 
Cortes boasted of the greatness of his Sovereign, 
and the Cacique replied in the same modes of 
speech. According to him, the Emperor had 
under him thirty great vassals, each of whom 
commanded one hundred thousand men. His 
revenues were said to be immenaft Va '^xo^^'^^'^'^* 
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More than twenty thousand captives taken in 
war, were annually sacrificed to his gods. His 
capital stood in a lake, in the centre of a spa- 
cious valley ; the city being connected with the 
main land by means of causeways several miles 
long, on which were movable wooden bridges, 
which, when lifted up, prevented all communica- 
tion. One spectacle which the Spaniards here 
witnessed filled them with horror. There were 
thirteen temples in the place ; and in one part 
of the suburbs an immense pile of the skulls of 
human victims, ranged in such order, that the 
shuddering beholders were enabled to count 
them, and reported their number as one hundred 
thousand. 

After remaining four or five days to recover 
from their fatigue, the Spaniards again set out. 
They travelled through a broad and verdant val- 
ley, watered by a noble stream, well-wooded, and 
thickly peopled ; and soon came to a town, well 
fortified, containing five or six thousand inhabit- 
ants, where they halted, and met with a friendly 
reception. It was now necessary for Cortes to de- 
termine by what road he should enter the " Great 
Valley." At the last place, he had been advised to 
go through Cholula, an ancient city, whose inha- 
bitants were devoted to mechanical arts, and 
would be likely to receive him kindly ; but his 
Totonac friends described them as faithless, and 
recommended in preference l\i«A, "V^v^ tw^^a ^^>S^ 
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be through Tlascak, as the republic had always 
maintained its independence, and were on 
friendly terras with the Totonacs. They were 
bold and fearless, but frank, and noted for their 
fair dealing. He decided to march in this direc- 
tion, and sent an embassy with presents, a mes- 
sage of courteous friendliness, and a request for 
permission to pass through their country. He 
then rested his little army for three days, and 
again resumed his march, taking all the precau- 
tions which would have been necessary in a 
country of known hostility. 

The Tlascalans belonged to the great Aztec 
family, and worshipped the same gods, with the 
same bloody rites. Dwelling among the moun- 
tains which skirted the Mexican valley, they had 
the usual qualities of mountaineers. They were, 
in fact, the Switzers of the country. They had 
fought many fierce battles with the Sovereigns 
of Mexico, and some with Montezuma. Hitherto 
they had been always victorious ; but they knew 
that, were the Emperor to put forth all his 
strength, their ultimate success was not very 
probable. They lived in a state of preparation 
for war, and regarded Mexico as their natural, 
because their only foe. The request of Cortes 
embarrassed them. Some were in his favour; 
others, especially those who were most devoted 
to their religion, opposed it : the one hoping 
most from Spanish po'weT» V\xe o>i}tL^x^ ^\^'^^2^<^ 
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most from Mexican yengeance. An old Chief 
advised stratagem. They had a large force near 
the eastern frontier^ commanded by his son, 
Xicotencatl. Let these attack the Spaniards. 
If victorious, these were in their power; but if 
defeated, the rulers could disavow the act of 
their General. The Cempoallan envoys were to 
be detained. Cortes, in the mean while, was 
advancing. He and his handful of cavaky were 
riding some distance in front, when suddenly 
they were assailed by several thousand Indians. 
Between such odds the contest was fearful. Two 
horses were slain ; a great loss, because a large 
proportion of the whole. The infantry at 
length came up, and their musketry and bolts 
from their cross-bows astounded, and finally 
drove oflF, the enemy. On September 2d, the 
day but one after the fight, Cortes again pro- 
ceeded. He was soon met by two of the Cempo- 
allans, with two Tlascalans, disavowing the 
attack, and proffering a friendly reception. 
With the Spaniards were now about three thou- 
sand native auxiliaries, who served at least, in 
some degree, to guard the little European band 
on its flanks. The other two Cempoallans met 
them before they had proceeded far, and warned 
them of another attack. In fact, they almost 
directly saw a large body of armed Indians, 
whom the General tried in vain to conciliate. 
They attacked the Spanish, iotce mX)cL ix^'^^ "^x^^ 
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fore incomparably less liable to injury from 
Indian weapons tban the Indians were from 
theirs. Then there was the dreaded artillery; 
and they knew the horses were scarcely less 
dreaded. Nor did they forget that it was with 
them victory or death. And if they overcame 
Tlascala, and could yet convert a foe into a 
friend, the tidings would do much towards the 
attainment of their ultimate objecft. Retreat 
was impossible. Victory would bring wealth 
and glory. Nor must their religious enthusiasm 
be forgotten. If they were mistaken, they were 
sincere. Their zeal was not pure, but it was 
opposed to what was not only erroneous, but 
abominable. With them might be error min- 
gUng with truth : with their foes was not only 
error, unenlightened by a gleam of truth, but a 
horrid barbarism incapable of improvement, and 
of which the certain tendency was the destruc- 
tion of the partial civilization that existed^ and 
the gradual transformation of the whole race 
into a diminished horde of savages, with whom 
cunning and fraud would be wisdom; and the 
total obliteration of natural afifection and sym- 
pathy, and its re-placement by deUght in torture 
and murder, the highest heroism. They did 
acknowledge the Lord of the whole earth, and 
with them was the only Name by which men are 
to be saved : their enemies not only did not 
worship the true God, did \>o^ ^qt^xl \.^ VxMM^ga- 
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ary deities ; but they worshipped devils, by rites 
which only devils could have inspired, and which 
tended to make the worshippers altogether like 
them whom they worshipped. 

As Cortes saw that a battle could not be 
avoided, he resolved, at once to animate his men 
and intimidate the enemy, to march out and meet 
them. He directed the horsemen to charge at 
half speed, aiming to hit the face with their 
lances, the infantry rather to cut than thrust, 
while the artillery, muskets, and cross-bows, were 
so to be used, as that there should be no inter* 
ruption to the firing. He had not gone far 
when he saw the Tlascalan army. It was a 
sight to have appalled any others. Over a plain 
six miles square it was drawn up, seeming to fill 
the whole space. Their weapons were slings, 
bows, javelins, and darts. Instead of swords, 
they had a hard wooden staff, three feet and a 
half long, in which were inserted sharp blade- 
like pieces of stone. Many wore a defensive 
covering of thick quilted cotton, with helmets 
and bucklers of similar material. These were 
the warriors with whom the Spaniards were now 
to grapple in what might almost be called their 
first pitched battle. The disproportion was be- 
yond comparison ; but they knew that if they 
won this field, it would be the prelude of a series 
of victories which would secure for them the 
glorious prize which they \\ad t^%Ci\N^\ Hi^k ^\."»xw 
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or die. On the morning of the 5th of September, 
1519^ the heroic General led his men to the 
attack. They were met by a shower of arrows 
and stones ; but they marched on till near 
enough to deliver their fire with eflFect. They 
then poured into the vast mass a ceaseless shower 
of shot, every one of which told. The ranks 
were thinned faster than they could be supplied, 
and the men fell faster than their comrades, 
according to established custom, could drag their 
bodies from the field. At first they remained 
still, as if petrified. Roused at length by their 
Chiefs, they rushed down on the Spaniards with 
hideous yells, in numbers sufficient to overwhelm 
them, and with a bodily power enough to bear 
them down. This was the awful crisis for the 
Spaniards. If this could be withstood, their armour 
would throw back the weapons cast from a dis- 
tance, their keen swords and lances would penetrate 
the defensive armour, while the bolts from their 
cross-bows, and especially the cannon-balls and 
musket-shot, sooner or later, must so destroy, 
terrify, and enfeeble, that a final charge would 
drive them from the field. Against the Tlascalan 
charge it seemed for a time that it was vain to 
attempt to stand, and once the ranks began to 
waver. But Cortes rode from man to man, 
inspiriting them by word and example. Here 
the kDighily cavalry charged, carrying all before 
iAein, while muskets and cannoix, mVXi wa ycA&t- 
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mission, poured in their deadly fire on masses 
which by size and nearness presented a certain 
mark, and cut them down by hundreds. Their 
very numbers, where the greatest danger lay, 
operated eventually to the safety of the Spaniards. 
The horsemen kept charging those who sought 
to come to the rear; and multitudes pressing 
towards what was almost a point in comparison 
with their own extended line, created a confu- 
sion which prevented them from hurling them- 
selves on the Spaniards in mass. They knew no 
other way of charging than in a mingled crowd, 
and, therefore, when the first fury of their attack 
was met and repelled, Cortes saw, that with 
patience and firmness, though the battle might 
be continued for hours, the victory was sure to 
be his. When the conflict had lasted some 
hours, one of the Chieftains, whom Xicotencatl 
had offended, resolved to endure the waste of 
life no longer, and, with another whom he per- 
suaded to follow his example, led their vassals, 
originally twenty thousand in number, from the 
field. The Tlascalan Commander felt he could 
no longer maintain his ground, and withdrew the 
remains of his army. The Spaniards were in 
no condition to follow them. A few had been 
slain, many were wounded, and so were all their 
horses. After the repose of the night, Cortes, 
more wishful than ever for peace and alliance, sent 
another message . One oi Wie \e«Avck%^xii^<«.^ "*^ 
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vised compliance; but he was overruled by the 
war-party, with the defeated Creneral at their 
head, and stimulated by the Priests. The Indians 
were never accustomed to iight by night; but 
they were now told that the white men were the 
children of the sun, and that in his absence their 
superior power would fail. A powerful night- 
attack was therefore resolved upon, and such 
secrecy was observed, that no notice reached the 
Spaniards. The night came ; with the utmost 
stealth the Indians drew nigh, expecting to find 
an easy prey ; but Cortes preserved all the vigi- 
lance of European discipline. Good watch was 
kept, and the men slept ready to fly to arms as 
soon as they awoke. The moon shone brightly, 
and the wakeful sentinel was soon aware of the 
intention of the foe. He gave the alarm, and in 
a few minutes the Spaniards were all ready for 
the combat ; and Cortes resolved to meet his ene- 
mies before they reached the camp. The Indians, 
anticipating full success, were cautiously ap- 
proaching, when they were surprised in their 
turn. They had reached the bottom of the hill 
on which the Spaniards were encamped, when 
suddenly the whole body rushed down on them, 
shouting their battle-cry, and hasting to the 
attack. After a feeble discharge of arrows, the 
Indians fled in confusion, the Spaniards foUow- 
itig, and slaying them wilhowt mercy. The field 
was covered with the slam. ktioiOaet ^\s^^^^^^ 
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profifering the same terms, was sent to Tlascala^and 
its rulers now seemed inclined to agree to them ; 
hut Xicotencatl intercepted the messengers on 
their return, and for a day or two Cortes remained 
in ignorance of the result. He employed the 
time in excursions, in which he made the Spanish 
power to be felt. An embassy at length arrived, 
desiring an accommodation, and stating, that the 
Chief himself would shortly come to arrange it. 
When the messengers departed, they left a num- 
ber of their attendants behind. Marina soon 
discovered that they were spies, left to discover 
all the particulars which might be serviceable 
in another night-attack. Cortes ordered their 
arrest ; their hands were cut off, and they were 
sent back to tell the Tlascalans, that come when 
they would, the Spaniards were always prepared 
for them. The spectacle filled the Indians with 
horror. Their General thought that the Spaniards 
knew everything ; and when his soldiers refused 
to fight any longer, he lost his confidence, and 
yielded to those who desired peace. He soon 
after visited Cortes, who received him with the 
courtesy due to his patriotism and bravery. The 
presents that were brought were small ; but the 
humbled Chief said the Tlascalans were poor; 
and Cortes said, that, as coming from them, he 
valued it more than had it been a house full of 
gold. He accepted them as vassals of the Kin^ 
his master, assuring them oi «vrg^wV'^^^^^«s. 
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faithful, and of vengeance if they proved false. 
To add to his difficulties, some of the old Velas- 
quez faction began again to complain; but he 
was prepared. He expostulated with them, and, 
appealing to the others, the majority declared 
they would never abandon him, and the mal- 
contents slunk away in confusion. Enemies or 
unfaithful friends he seemed to have equally the 
power to subdue. 

An embassy now arrived from Montezuma, 
who had by his emissaries watched the Spaniards 
ascending the dangerous steeps and defiles of the 
CordiUeras ; and, when he heard of the Tlascalan 
opposition, had hoped they would have been 
destroyed on the road. But when he received 
the tidings that in several desperate conflicts 
they had swept their enemies like dust before 
them, his superstitious alarms revived, and he 
sent them a munificent present, but declined to 
receive them, as he could not answer for their 
safety in his capital. To Indians this intimation 
of his despotic will would have been sufficient : 
Cortes was only made more resolute to proceed. 
He saw, too, with satisfaction, the strong enmity 
between the Aztecs and the Tlascalans. He anti- 
cipated from it much success for the future. He 
was yet six leagues from the chief city of Tlas- 
cala ; but on the 23d of September he made his 
triumphal entry there. For some time he re- 
mained, carrying on liis ne^o\.\».\.\ow^ ^\)cl \>a& 
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Chiefs. He wished^ too, to proceed at once with 
the work of conversion ; but he found them 
immovable, and would have proceeded forthwith 
to violence, but was dissuaded by his principal 
Ecclesiastic, Olmedo, one of the best of the Mis- 
sionaries sent to the New World. He shrank 
from no toil, no sacrifice, for the benefit of the 
benighted Heathen, whose conversion he sought by 
argument, not violence, and was willing to wait for 
the slower, but surer, results of reason, employed, 
as he knew, in opposition to wicked error, and 
in favour of pure and benevolent truth. Several 
of the daughters of the principal Chiefs, among 
them that of Xicotencatl, were baptized, and 
married to some of the leading Spanish cavaliers. 
Their descendants afterwards intermarried with 
some of the noblest families of Castile. 

During the progress of these events, another 
embassy arrived from the capital, which the 
Spaniards, to whom a magnificent donation was 
again sent, were now invited to visit. His new 
Mends, aware of the power of Montezuma, en- 
treated him not to go, assuring him that the 
Emperor was as treacherous as he was mighty. 
Finding him resolved, they dissuaded him from 
taking Cholula in his route, because they said 
its inhabitants were only the tools of the Empe- 
ror. But he^'felt that he had gone too far to 
recede ; and therefore, knowing that the boldest 
measures were the safest, \ie %WiV. \.q ^'t ^o^^S^ca.- 
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lans, requiring an assurance of their submission^ 
and, having received it, prepared for departure. 
The Spaniards had been six weeks in the territory, 
and three of these in the city, of the Tlascalans. 
Their desperate hostility had been overcome, and 
they were converted into fast firiends and allies. 
Cortes was beginning to see the true weakness 
of the Mexican empire, and was prepared to take 
full advantage of it. 

IX. 

Cholula was the sacred citv of the Mexicans. 
It lay about six leagues south of Tlascala, and 
twenty south-east of the capital. Cortes said it 
contained twenty thousand houses. The god 
Quetzalcoatl was said to have spent twenty years 
here, teaching the inhabitants the arts of civiliza- 
tion. In his honour the celebrated mound was 
raised, which still exists, the most colossal 
monument of New Spain. It had the common 
form of the temples of the country, a truncated 
pyramid, its sides facing the four cardinal points, 
and divided into the same number of terraces. 
Its base is one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-three feet, its height one hundred and 
seventy-seven. The square base includes twenty- 
four acres ; the platform on its summit^ one. 
On this stood a sumptuous temple^ with an image 
of the god. Many other temples were in the 
cJtjr, which was usually tlxioTx^e^ m\)a. >e^^m 
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devotees. The mild spirit attributed to the 
"god of the air" no longer breathed in the 
religion of the place. The Aztec bloody rites were 
fully established, and not fewer than six thou- 
sand human victims were sacrificed annually. To 
this city Cortes marched, his army increased by 
about six thousand Tlascalan warriors, who were, 
however, as not on firiendly terms with the Cholu- 
lans, encamped without, while Cortes took up 
his residence, with his own soldiers, within. At 
first, all seemed friendly to him; but on the 
arrival of some Mexican nobles, they became re- 
served, and furnished very stinted supplies. His 
Cempoallan alhes, also, told him they had seen 
circumstances which betokened a meditated at- 
tack. Marina proved to be the means of their 
safety. The wife of one of the Caciques became 
strongly attached to her, and, on visiting her one 
day, invited her to shun the fate of the Spaniards 
by coming to her house. The anxious female, fear- 
ing that evil was intended, seemed to acquiesce, 
and thus ascertained the whole scheme. As the 
Spaniards marched out, and were entangled in 
the streets, the Cholulans were suddenly to fall 
on them ; when a strong Mexican force, not far 
distant, was to come and complete the work. 
Some of the prisoners were to be reserved for 
sacrifice at Cholula, the others were to be taken 
to Mexico. Montezuma had consulted his Priests, 
and they had told him ikal al C^vsJ^xiSa. \sns5i» 'ewb- 
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miets would be Yanquished. Hence his change of 
plan. Cortes fixed on his. His officers were con- 
sulted : they agreed that the appearance of weak- 
ness would be ruinous, and that they must now, 
as they had gone so far, strike at once a decisive 
blow. He fixed on his measures, and instantly 
prepared for their execution. The Spaniards 
were quartered in one of the large temples, and 
the buildings connected with it. He gave out 
that he should march the next day. In the 
evening he sent for the ambassadors, told them 
he had discovered their plot, and must march 
against their master as an enemy. They laid the 
whole blame on the Cholulans. He affected to 
beheve them ; but said he must act so as to con- 
vince the whole country that the Spaniards were 
not to be circumvented ; and that thus he would 
punish those who were both the Emperor's enemies 
and his own. Through the hve-long night the 
Spaniards kept ready for action. The morning 
dawned. Cortes was already on horseback, di- 
recting his little band. The strength of his 
forces he drew up in the square court of the 
temple, surrounded by a high wall and some 
houses. At the three gates of entrance he placed 
a strong guard ; and the remainder of his troops 
were fixed, with the heavy artillery, so as to 
guard every avenue of approach. Orders had 
been sent to the Tlascalans to march into the 
e/ty at a concerted BigneX. "B^^ ^Xj^kg. ^\iX. I^t 
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the Gholulan Caciques to bring with them a 
large number of persons to assist in bearing his 
luggage. All these were brought into the court, 
and the gates were closed. From an elevated 
position the Greneral told them of the discovery 
of the plot, and his resolution to punish them 
for their treachery. Thunderstruck, they sought 
to lay the blame on Montezuma. Still more 
indignant, he told them this should not avail 
them, and that all the country should ring with 
the punishment of their faithless cruelty. He 
gave the command, and the massacre began, nor 
ceased while one was seen alive. The screams 
of their friends drew the other inhabitants to 
their rescue, and the troops without instantly 
fell upon them. The Tlascalans, too, entered 
the city, and their long-cherished hatred burst 
< forth in fury, as they joined in the dreadful em- 
ployment. It was not till it had lasted some 
hours, when thousands had been slain, the 
houses and temples pillaged, and large numbers 
seized for slavery, that Cortes ordered the work 
of slaughter to cease. The Spaniards felt no 
compunction. They were only slaying Pagans, 
and Pagans who had planned their total destruc- 
tion. The only gleam of light in this dark pro- 
ceeding is, that Cortes strictly forbade all vio- 
lence to women and children. Indeed, through- 
out his whole course, stern and relentless as he 
was when he believed l\ie Ti^(i^«aJCvi^ ^'l ^«s. 
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called him to be so, all private depredations were 
prohibited ; and whoever was found guilty of any 
such act, was punished with a prompt severity. 
It was his policy to show himself a kind friend, 
but a terrible foe. 

Cortes continued some days longer at Cholula ; 
and though he could produce no religious change 
there, he liberated all the captives who were 
destined for sacrifice. In the mean time, the 
news spread, and the anticipated effect followed. 
The whole country was intimidated. The Ca- 
ciques of many towns sent to proffer their alle- 
giance, their messengers bringing presents of 
great value. Montezuma trembled on his throne, 
and saw the whole fabric of his empire loosened. 
Whole hecatombs of illustrious victims were 
sacrificed ; but the Priests dared no longer give 
any cheering response. He sent envoys with 
presents, as usual, charging the whole guilt of the 
late conspiracy on the Cholulans, and congratu- 
lating the Spaniards on their deliverance, and the 
punishment of their foes. 

Just before he entered on the final stage of his 
progress, his Cempoallan allies requested to be 
dismissed to their homes. Their habitual dread 
of the Aztec Emperor was too strong to be over- 
come, and they dared not advance any further. 
They had served the General with courage and 
£delity ; and, much as he regretted their request, 
Jie could not refuse to graxLl \V.» ^^ X^^ec^ 
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rewarded their services with articles which they 
would esteem more than the Spaniards did, and 
sent hy letters to Juan de Escidante, his Lieute- 
nant at Villa Rica, urging him to be ever on his 
guard, especially against any interference from 
Cuba, and to treat the Totonacs with great 
favour, on account of the services they had ren- 
dered. He furnished him, also, with a full 
account of his proceedings. 

Everything being arranged, the march to Mex- 
ico was commenced. Between Cholula and the 
capital was the high sierra (" mountain-ridge ") 
which separates the great plateau (" table-land ") 
of Mexico, from that of Puebla, on the south. 
As he advanced, he found continual reason for 
encouragement in the evidences of dislike to the 
imperial rule. The dominion that is founded 
only on fear secures obedience no longer than it 
has power to command it. He was warned to 
be on his guard, and told that he would find the 
direct road blocked up ; the other being one in 
which they might be attacked with the greatest 
advantage. They found the statement to be 
correct. The Aztec envoys whom Cortes kept 
with him made many excuses ; but he ordered 
the obstacles to be at once removed. Their way 
led them between two of the highest mountains 
on the northern continent, Popocatepetl, (the ''hill 
that smokes,") and Iztaccihuatl, (the ''white 
woman/* from its bright svMciwi^ ol ^\i^^>i '^^ 
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former of which is 17,8j2 feet above the lerel 
the sea, the latter nearly as high. Travelli 
up the lofty ridges, they suffered most seven 
from cold. After a few days' march, th 
reached the crest of the mountains; and, tui 
ing round an angle of the defile by which th 
had come, a view was before them which seem 
for the moment to reward them for all thi 
labours, toil, and sufferings. Spreading beneal 
before, and on either hand, was the great vail 
of Mexico, sublime in its natural form, love 
from the tokens it presented of rich cultivatii 
by its numerous inhabitants. It was a prospe 
of life and fertility, possessing all the adjunc 
of hill and plain, wood, water, buildings, fielc 
gardens full of richly-coloured flowers, necessa 
to form a picture of exquisite beauty. In t 
centre were the great lakes, their borders thick 
studded with towns and hamlets, and in t 
midst, the metropolitan city, the Venice of i. 
Aztecs, with her white towers and pyramid 
temples. The whole valley was girt round by 
dark belt of porphyry ; but so great was its e 
tent, that the more distant parts of the barn 
were only even indistinctly visible, though the sup 
rior clearness of the atmosphere in such a climat 
and at such an elevation, widely extended thesphe 
of vision. But to the Spaniards, it was more th] 
splendid scenery. It was the goal to which thi 
had 80 long been tending, ar\d lo wtlve at whi< 
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they had crossed the wide ocean, toiled up the 
steep and rough ascent from the coast, and 
fought their way through so many foes. It was 
to them as another "promised land." So 
splendid, indeed, was the view, that the more 
timid were actually alarmed by it. Such evi- 
dences, they said, proved a power with which 
they should never be able to cope ; and they 
demanded to be led back to the coast. Not so 
with the General. He knew his own resources. 
He trusted in his leaders, who were, he knew, 
like-minded with himself, and in the greater 
number of his troops. He remembered what 
had been done, and took the past as the pledge 
of the future. Avarice, ambition, alike ani- 
mated him, and, with indomitable resolution, he 
sought successfully, by promises and threats, to 
confirm the wavering, and win the disaffected. 
Besides, he was now aware that behind the glit- 
tering veil of power, there were the unmistake- 
able signs of weakness. He had penetrated into 
the true character of Montezuma ; and now that 
the prize was full before him, he had the unmin- 
gled, undisturbed conviction of the certainty of 
its attainment. 

Montezuma was all the while a prey to the 
most dismal apprehensions. The dreaded foes, 
and, as he believed, the destined subverters of 
his empire, were at hand. The mountain bar- 
rier bad been ascended. llo«X^ ol -^^^xji^. 'ew^- 
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mies had been aabdued. Secret conspiracies had 
more than failed : their issues had turned against 
himself. The last wall of rock had been forced. 
The foot of the stranger stood on his garden- 
plain. He had hoped to the last ; but he could 
hope no longer. In his despair, he shut himself 
up in his palace, and refused food. He consulted 
his oracles ; but though he sought to propitiate 
them by streams of blood, they were dumb. He 
called his Councillors, but their advices differed. 
One recommended that the Spaniards should be 
received courteously ; another that he should 
drive back the invaders from his capital, or die 
in its defence. He resolved to send a last em- 
bassy to the Spanish camp, welcoming them to 
Mexico. The Ambassador was his nephew, Ca- 
cama, the young King of Tezcuco. He met the 
army as it was cautiously advancing, and the 
Spaniards, for the first time, saw the obsequious 
homage paid even to the dependent Monarchs of 
the country. By Cortes he was received with 
the dignified courtesy of a high-minded Castilian 
cavalier, who felt, without any of the inflation 
of a narrow vanity, — ^for had there been in Cortes 
any tendency to such a character, history would 
never have had to record his name as the con- 
queror of Mexico, — that he was raising himself to 
an equality with the proudest nobles of his own 
land. When Cacama had left him, he pursued 
Jij's way. The teeming po^\x\AVAaxL \3towi^^\ \si 
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gaze on the wonderful strangers ; while the Spa- 
niards gazed with unmingled admiration on 
scenes where everything was new^ and all was 
beautiful. Their feelings were heightened when 
they came to the lake. Numberless houses, partly 
concealed, and yet adorned, by richly- verdant 
foliage, studded its banks. They beheld with 
astonishment garden-islets, which the ingenuity 
of the natives had constructed to float on its 
waters, and which were covered with flowers of 
aU hues, forming variegated parterres which sup- 
plied the abundant means of gratifying one of 
the most strongly-marked characteristics of the 
nation, a love of brilliant colours, both in the 
dyes which tinctured their cotton textures, the 
plumage of birds, and flowers. They had now 
to march along the causeway, about five miles in 
length, which divided the south-eastern lake — or, 
more properly, portion of the entire lake, which, 
though bearing three names, was, as to its 
waters, only one, irregular in its form, so as to 
be capable of artificial division into three parts, 
each having a separate name — ^from that which was 
situated on the west. This causeway was a solid 
structure of stone and lime, six or eight feet wide 
at its narrowest part, and in others admitting eight 
horsemen to ride abreast. As they marched on- 
ward, they saw hundreds of small Indian boats 
swiftly darting across the lake, bearing parties 
oi pleasure, or carrying to ttie e«^\\»5^ ^^^^ass^^^sa 
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and flowers, or returning home. Leaving the 
causeway they came to the isthmus between 
Chalco» the lake they had crossed, and Tezcuco^ 
that on which the capital was erected. Here stood 
the royal residence of Iztapalapan, around which 
were twelve or fourteen thousand houses, forming 
a splendid city, governed by Cuitlahua, brother 
of the Emperor, who received Cortes into the 
palace, to which he had invited several nobles of 
the royal house to meet him. The palace was 
a handsome structure, with spacious apartments 
richly furnished according to the manner of the 
country, the walls being tapestried with cottons 
stained with brilliant colours. The gardens were 
large, laid out in regular squares, but beautifully 
adorned by trellises supporting creepers and 
aromatic shrubs, stocked with fruit-trees of great 
variety, and planted with all the kinds of flowers 
which the country produced. The aviary, too, 
was large, and filled with numerous species of 
birds, noted for sweetness of song, or for beauty 
and brilliancy of plumage. Had Cortes been 
only a visiter travelling to see all that was to be 
discovered, he might have paused here, as having 
found objects with the sight of which the eye 
could never be fatigued. He saw and admired. 
Did no melancholy feeling arise when he thought 
how soon all this splendour was to be darkened ? 
But even if the motives which implied him were 
so sternly sel^sh, he saw, V)e\im^ >iN»& ^>\.\jeKS!L\^ 
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show^ a religion of human butchery, and multi- 
tudes in whom familiarity with blood, and 
priestly murder, deadened the sympathies of the 
heart, and debased the entire character. If he 
felt that he came to subvert a throne, he felt 
also that he came to subvert a horrid idolatry ; 
and he might be permitted to hope, (for the 
bigotry and ignorance of superstition had not 
yet accomplished the deterioration of Spain,) 
that, under a Christian and European dynasty, 
the people would be instructed and elevated, and 
the whole country blessed with a permanent and 
far nobler prosperity. Fewer flowers, perhaps, 
but more men. 

And this last remark reminds us of the task 
that now lies before us, and which we must 
hasten to fulfil. We must dismiss the gorgeous 
scenes which first met the view of the Spaniards 
in Mexico, for the narration of the most stirring 
events. Not to have adverted to those scenes 
would have left our relation imperfect on points 
of great interest ; but it will not henceforth be 
necessary to advert to them. It will be sufficient 
to say that in Mexico, and the palace of Monte- 
zuma, the Spanish General witnessed a splen- 
dour which, if similar in kind, was far surpass- 
ing in degree, to what he had previously beheld. 
We must now come to the object which, with 
few intervals, occupied his mind. Amidst all that 
he saw, bis attention was, in i^icX., w^^ ^jixa^ wi^ 
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the brilliant and apparently powerfiil, but really 
tottering, throne of the unhappy Montezuma, 
against which the bolts were already aimed that 
80 soon accomplished its subversion. 

X. 

On the 18th of February, 1519, Cortes sailed 
from Cuba. After visiting Yucatan and Tabasco, 
on the 21st of April he landed on Mexican 
ground, where stands the modem city of Vera 
Cruz.* On the 8th of November, in the same 
year, he entered the capital of the Aztec empire. 
In the procession, Cortes and his horsemen came 
first ; then the infantry, composed of men whose 
experience and labours for the preceding nine 
months entitled them already to be considered as 
veterans ; the baggage came in the centre, and the 
Tlascalan warriors formed the rear. The whole 
number scarcely amounted to seven thousand, of 
which not quite four hundred were Spaniards. 
Montezuma, with a glittering retinue, met them 
at the entrance of the city. He was at this 
time about forty years of age, tall and thin, but 
not ill made. He moved with dignity, and his 
whole demeanour, tempered by an expression of 
kindness, was worthy of a great Prince. He 

* The Jirst Vera Cruz stood a little south of CempoaUa, 
near the river de Antigua. The second was near the port 
Ajs Captains bad found, some mWe^ \a the north of Cem- 
poalla. It is mostly called VilVa l^ca. 
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met his guest with princely courtesy, and wel- 
comed him to his capital. After the interchange 
of civilities, he appointed his brother to convey 
the Spaniards to their residence. He was then 
borne off in his litter, amidst prostrate crowds. 
As the little band moved to their quarters, they 
came to a broad area, in which stood the huge 
pile, second in size and sanctity to that of Cho- 
lula, dedicated to the patron war-god of the 
empire. Near this stood a low range of stone 
buUdings, spreading over a wide extent of 
ground, the palace of Axayacatl, Montezuma's 
father, built by him fifty years previously. The 
Monarch had arrived there first, and was in the 
court-yard waiting to receive them. "This 
palace belongs to you and your brethren, Ma- 
Unche :" (the epithet by which he always ad- 
dressed Cortes :) " take the rest you need after 
your fatigues, and in a little whUe I will visit 
you again." Thus anxiously did he perform the 
rites of hospitality. How were they repaid ? 
And yet we cannot forget the darker shades of 
his character, still remembering that they were 
cast there by the execrable superstition which he 
had been taught to consider as sacred, and which 
made blood- shedding even a duty. Would not 
the man have been amiable, had not the worship- 
j[)er been on some points hardened by the con- 
stant spectacle of the wholesale slaughter of his 
fellow- creatures? 
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Cortes soon found that the gigantic pile in 
which he had to dwell was admirably calcolated 
for the purpose of defence ; and he lost no time 
in taking all necessary precautions. He fixed 
sentinels, planted his cannon, and distributed his 
troops, as if it had been a garrisoned fortress in 
Europe about to be besieged by a powerful 
enemy. He not only provided against actual 
danger, but adopted measures for the detec- 
tion of its slightest approach. Early in the 
evening, the Emperor again visited them ; and on 
this, as on so many other occasions, the services 
of Marina were invaluable. After his departure, 
the Spaniards celebrated their arrival after the 
European military fashion, by a general dis- 
charge of their artillery. Policy, likewise, dic- 
tated this. The flame, the smoke, the sulphu- 
reous stench, the noise, shaking the buildings by 
its reverberations, reminded the inhabitants of 
the explosions of their great volcano, impressing 
them with the conviction of the power of their 
guests, and filling them with superstitious terror. 
On the following morning, Cortes, accompanied 
by four of his officers, and a small guard, re- 
turned the Emperor's visit at his palace. In the 
course of the interview the subject which he 
never forgot-*— the Christian faith, together with 
the falsehood and evil of every system of idola- 
try — was introduced ; as might be expected, 
however, with little effect. 
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Before the wise and skilful Commander could 
settle on any plan of operations, it was necessary 
that he should make himself perfectly acquainted 
with the localities of the city and neighbourhood. 
Permission to make the requisite visits and ex- 
cursions was asked, and readily given. Among 
the objects which he saw, none fixed his gaze 
more than the great temple. It had five stories, 
and its terraces were so constructed, that they 
who visited the topmost story had to go four 
times round the buUding ; which caused a very 
imposing effect in religious ceremonials, when 
the pompous procession of the Priests, with their 
wild minstrelsy, went sweeping round the huge 
sides of the pyramid, ascending higher and 
higher till they reached the summit, in the view 
of gazing multitudes. To the summit Cortes 
went. He found it a vast area, paved with 
broad square stones. A large block of jasper 
stood there, the peculiar shape of which showed 
it to be the stone on which the bodies of the 
victims were stretched for sacrifice. Its convex 
surface was contrived, with savage ingenuity, to 
raise the breast, and enable the Priest more 
easily to cut open the chest, for the removal of 
the heart. At the other end of the area were 
two towers, of three stories, in some of which 
were images of their gods ; and before each 
stood an altar with fire kept always burning, as 
its extinction was ominoixa oi fewlxsV ^x^ \si *^^ 
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empire. On the area was also a huge cylindrical 
drum^ of serpent-skins, struck only on extraor- 
dinary occasions, when it sent forth a melancholy 
sound that might he heard for miles. Cortes 
also was admitted to hehold the shrines of the 
gods. The principal one was that in which 
stood the colossal image of Huitzilopotchli, the 
Aztec tutelary war-god deity. His countenance 
was distorted into hideous lineaments : in his 
right hand he held a how, and in his left a hunch 
of arrows. The huge folds of a serpent, con- 
sisting of pearls and precious stones, were coiled 
around his waist. On his left foot were the 
delicate feathers of the humming-hird, which 
gave its name to this dread deity. A chain of 
gold and silver hearts, alternately, was suspended 
round the neck : but emblems were not needed 
to exhibit the sacrifices in which he was sup- 
posed most to delight ; for this was unequivo- 
cally shown by three human hearts, lying before 
him on the altar, almost palpitating still, and 
evincing that they were only recently torn from 
the victims by the warm steam that yet arose 
from them. The walls were stained with gore, 
and the stench was not less intolerable than that 
of a European slaughter-house. The other tem- 
ples of the city he also visited. And another 
structure exhibited to them the horrible cha- 
racter of the Aztec religion. It was a vast 
pyramidal tumulus, compoft^d oi ^>q&& "^^^d in 
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order, belonging to the victims who had perished 
on the stone of sacrifice. There were more than 
one hundred and thirty thousand ! It would be 
injustice to Cortes not to suppose that he was as 
sincerely, as he was strongly, moved by these 
sights. However mistaken he might be as to 
the true nature of his zeal, zeal it was, and zeal 
for truth against falsehood and the most demo- 
ralizing inhumanity. That the means he em- 
ployed for their abolition were often wrong, no 
believer in the justice and benevolence of Chris- 
tianity can deny ; but he was not more decidedly 
drawn onwards in his purpose by the sight of 
the wealth and honours of Mexico, than he was 
by that of these sickening spectacles of infernal 
barbarity. The same day specimens of both 
were afforded. Concealed rooms were discovered 
in the Spanish quarters, in which were some of 
the treasures which there had not been time to 
remove. ''It seemed to me," says one of the 
spectators, " as if all the treasures of the world 
were collected there." 

It was now time that the General should de- 
cide on his plans. To retreat would not only 
be to expose them to the utmost danger, but to 
cover them with ridicule at home, even if punish- 
ment were not inflicted on them. After a week 
of anxiety, he took counsel with his usual 
advisers, and proposed to them an expedient as 
daring as their position was mi\c«i» li '^^^ ^^ 
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secare the person of Montezuma^ and to employ 
him as an instrument of governing the empire 
till they could transfer it to themselves. A pre- 
text was readily found. An Indian tribe near 
the coast, in alliance with the Spaniards, had 
been attacked by some Mexican forces ; and 
though the latter, by the aid of the Europeans, 
were defeated, yet the Lieutenant of Cortes was 
slain. At an interview with the Emperor, this 
was charged upon him ; and when he denied it, 
he was required, as a proof of his innocence, to 
accompany the Spaniards to their quarters, and 
take up his residence with them. He indig- 
nantly refused; and only yielded when sternly 
threatened with force ; for Cortes had taken care 
that a sufficient number of his boldest men, in 
full armour, should be present. He was removed 
in his usual Utter. He was directed to order 
the attendance of the Cacique who had attacked 
the Indians. When the unhappy man arrived, 
he declared, on examination, that he had acted 
in obedience to the royal commands. The Spa- 
niards condemned him to be burnt alive. While 
the execution was proceeding, Cortes advanced 
to the height of his audacity, by directing Mon- 
tezuma to be fettered, as a principal in proceed- 
ings which had occasioned the death of a Spa- 
niard. The unhappy Monarch was speechless 
under this extremity of insult. Moans which he 
could not suppress declared \\ift \J\\XKt ^\!i^;si&h 
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of bis spirit. He felt that he was King no 
longer ; and that the doom was sealed which, in 
bis superstitious anticipations, be bad dreaded. 
It was not the intention of Cortes to do more 
than convince the captive Monarch that be was 
in the hands of bis masters. As soon as the 
dismal tragedy without was ended,, be ordered 
the manacles to be removed, and on his knees 
entreated pardon for what, he said, necessity had 
compelled him to do. His object was gained. 
The depressed spirit of the Emperor was broken, 
not bent, and it never rose again. Cortes saw 
that he might even allow him to return to his 
palace ; but he decHned the offer. He said, that 
were he in the midst of bis officers, he could not 
prevent them from attacking the Spaniards for 
their late proceedings, and he wished to prevent 
bloodshed. Perhaps, too, he feared that they 
would attack himself for submission, though it 
issued from compulsion. The General declared 
that he bad thus won every Spaniard to his 
interests. For some time after this, Montezuma 
seemed only to have changed his residence. His 
manner of life was the same as heretofore, except 
that be mingled so much with the Spaniards, 
witnessing with eagerness their military exer- 
cises, and different amusements. But Cortes was 
never unmindful of his own insecure position ; 
and that he might not be dependent on the 
causeways for commuuicatvoii V\\Jcl >(\3ia \ssa5sskr 
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land, he obtained, on plausible pretexts, the 
consent of Montezama for the construction of 
two brigantines, large enough to transport the 
troops, if such a measure should be necessary. 
When they were finished, the captive Emperor 
delighted to sail in them, and admired the skill 
with which . they were managed. The General 
also carefully attended to public affairs, sought 
to promote agriculture, obtained a grant of land 
which he cultivated successfully, and was, in 
fact, the ruler of the country. Only on the 
Emperor's mind he could make no impression 
on the subject of religion, and human sacrifices 
continued to be of daily occurrence. Two 
sources of painful anxiety, however, still existed ; 
and they soon became sources of actual danger. 
In the first place, though Montezuma was quietly 
submissive, great discontent prevailed among the 
nobles ; and at length a conspiracy was formed 
against the Spaniards. Cortes, always on the 
watch, heard of it, and promptly adopted mea- 
sures to prevent an outbreak. The leading man 
of the confederacy was Cacama, the Emperor's 
nephew. Lord of Tezcuco. His capital stood on 
the north-eastern border of the great lake, and is 
said to have contained one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Through the assistance 
of Montezuma, Cortes procured his seizure, and 
threw him, fettered, into prison. The Emperor, 
also, declared his dommions to \>^ lwl«^V&^^ wid 
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put in liis place his younger brother, Cuicuitzca. 
Believing that for the present, at least, he was 
secure, and wishing to have the coast-frontier 
well guarded, Cortes, having learned that a good 
harbour existed about sixty leagues south of Vera 
Cruz, detached one hundred and fifty men, under 
Velasquez de Leon, to found a colony there. 
One step in advance he was at length enabled 
to take towards the introduction of Christianity. 
A large temple was given to the Spaniards for 
the celebration of their worship. The idols were 
thrown down, the rooms cleansed, and the 
Priests and troops publicly marched, in one of 
the grand processions of the Catholic ceremonial, 
up the winding ascent, to raise an altar there, 
surmounted by a crucifix and the image of the 
Virgin. But the most serious consequences 
resulted. The people regarded this as an out- 
rage on their gods ; and the Priests felt it still 
more, and successfully laboured to excite discon- 
tent. The latter had full liberty of access to 
Montezuma. The Emperor had chosen a Spa- 
nish youth as his page, and was much attached 
to him; but he had begun to understand tht 
language, and was not allowed to be present at 
some of these interviews. The behaviour of 
Montezuma was observed to become more re- 
served, and when Cortes spoke to him on the 
subject, he told him that the gods had threatened 
to forsake the city, if the ^Uwi^x^ -^^x'^ \iS2N» 
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driven from it, or sacrificed on their altars for 
their crimes against them. He advised them to 
leave of their own accord. To gain time, and 
preserve quietness, Cortes spoke of his want of 
vessels to remove them. The Emperor agreed 
that a number of workmen should go down to 
the coast to build some ships under Spanish 
direction. In the meanwhile their quarters were 
put into a state of preparation for any hostile 
movement ; and as many precautions were taken 
as if they had been actually in a state of siege. 
Thus did matters go on till the beginning of 
May, 1520, when the second source of the 
General's anxiety became an occasion of real 
danger. He received intelligence horn the coast 
which alarmed him more than the threatened 
insurrection of the people. Velasquez had de- 
spatched a powerful armament from Cuba, under 
the command of Panfilo de Narvaez, with orders 
to deal with Cortes as a rebel ; and on the 23d 
of April, 1520, it had arrived. Cortes was now 
in a painful dilemma. To withdraw from the 
capital would be to renounce his grand object; 
and to allow his enemies to triumph on the 
coast would be equally ruinous to him. He 
resolved to leave a strong garrison behind, under 
the command of Alvarado, and at once to go 
and meet Narvaez. He employed such expedi- 
tWD^ as to be able to surprise his foes, confident 
j'n their stiength, and, m ^ m^\. ^\X»sk^ exim- 
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pletely to rout them, and take their Commander 
prisoner. His engaging manners, and liberal 
promises, induced many of the new-comers to 
join him ; and thinking himself sufficiently 
strong to pursue his plans of colonization, he 
was about to send two detachments for that pur- 
pose to the north and south, when he received 
intelligence from the capital that almost crushed 
his gigantic intellect. The Mexicans were in a 
state of revolt, the Spanish garrison were closely 
besieged, the vessels he had constructed had 
been destroyed, all supplies were cut off, and the 
Aztecs were waiting, with dogged resolution, to 
conquer by famine the invaders of their land. 
He had mistaken the character of Alvarado, who^ 
under a gay and showy exterior, concealed a 
rapacious and cruel heart. Apprehending a 
revolt of the Mexicans, he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of the assembling of more than six hun- 
dred of their chief nobles for the celebration of a 
religious festival, to fall on them suddenly, and 
put every man to death. He thought he was 
imitating Cortes at Cholula ; but, in his rashness, 
he thought only of the blow to be struck, and 
took no precautions against results which might 
have been foreseen. The long-smothered hatred 
at once burst out. The desire of vengeance 
overcame all dread. The Priests seized the occa- 
sion furnished by this profanation of their reli- 
gion^ to stimulate the pa%6\o\\& ftk^-w^ ^:^<5J^<yk 
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to madness, and the whole city rose in arms. 
After an ardaons conflict, in which several Spa- 
niards were slain, and nearly all wounded, the 
first furious onslaught was repelled ; but they 
were subjected to the strictest blockade, and 
knew that if they were not speedily reUeved, 
famine, with exhaustion from the toil of un- 
remitting defence or watchfulness, would deliver 
them into the hands of their foes, to be dragged 
in triumph to the stone of sacrifice. 

XL 

However indignant Cortes might be at the 
conduct of Alvarado, which was as impolitic as 
it was criminal, he felt that no time must be 
lost, if he would prevent the prize of all his 
labours from being torn away, when almost won : 
he therefore prepared to march with all his 
forces. On the 24th of June he again crossed 
the causeway, and entered the Spanish quarters 
unopposed. Everything was soon ready for still 
more efficient defence ; and Cortes, confiding in 
his addition^ strength, (for his Tlascalan aux- 
iliaries, as well as his European troops, were far 
more numerous than before,) hoped not only to 
repel, but now finally to subdue, his Aztec foes. 
The storm soon burst on them. They were as- 
sailed by countless thousands of armed men, and 
were only saved by the most laborious exertions, 
aided by their artillery and. o\\\«t ^x^-^xms. Se- 
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Tend days passed thus. Seyeral sorties were 
made ; but, however destructive the Spanish 
weapons were in front, they who fell were in- 
stantly replaced, and the masses seemed to suffer 
no diminution. Cortes at length resolved to 
employ Montezuma, authorizing him, in address- 
ing the multitudes from the walls, to tell them, 
that if a way were opened for their safe de- 
parture, they would at once avail themselves of 
it. Dressed in his imperial robes, he ascended 
a turret, and for a moment, as soon as he was 
seen, the tumult was hushed ; but suddenly it 
broke forth with greater violence than ever. Not 
content with reviling their unhappy Monarch, a 
shower of stones was hurled against him from 
their sHngs, and he was struck to the ground. 
They thought he was slain, and by an instant 
revulsion of feeling, as if seized with panic, they 
began to flee, and soon not a man was left. But 
the pause was of short duration. The next 
morning the attack was renewed, and the assail- 
ants appeared to be as numerous as ever. Cortes 
frequently heard the cry which sounded as a 
funeral knell, " The bridges are broken down ! 
Not one shall escape ! Our god shall have the 
blood of you all !'* In the course of this fearful 
day, Montezuma, who had been sinking from the 
time that he had been borne wounded from the 
walls, expired in the arms of some of his faithful 
nobles^ earnestly commending \i\^ OcSi^«;«^^si"^"»^ 
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care of Cortes. The body was carried by some 
of the Spanish leaders, to be delivered with all 
respect to the Mexicans, by whom it was con- 
veyed to the place where the remains of his an- 
cestors were deposited. With him, in fact, fell 
the Mexican empire. His first successor, indeed, 
thought he had freed his country, but died im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the Spaniards. 
Scarcely had his successor mounted the throne, 
when the invaders returned in greater force than 
ever ; and after a brief but arduous struggle, in 
which he lost his life, the final victory was won, 
Cortes became the conqueror, as he had been the 
discoverer, of Mexico, and the Aztec imperial 
dynasty was supplanted by the vice-regal repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish crown. 

XII. 

Cortes felt that the last link of connexion 
with Mexico was now, at least for the present, 
destroyed ; and on consultation with his officers, 
finding that longer resistance to forces to whom 
numbers must at length insure success, resolved 
to withdraw from the city. As the bridges were 
broken down, a frame of timber was constructed 
to be thrown across the gaps, sufficiently strong to 
bear the weight of the baggage-waggons and artil- 
lery, as well as of the horses and men. At mid- 
nigbt the march commenced, a large portion of the 
wealth tbey had collected )ae«i^ qI \L^^^s»fc^ left 
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behind.. They were allowed to reach the entrance 
of the causeway, and to fix their temporary 
bridge. Suddenly the alarm was given. The 
Mexicans had only seemed to sleep. All was 
prepared for a triumph which they hoped would 
be final. The Priests were on the temple sum- 
mits, and, as soon as the signal was given, began 
to beat their dreadful war-drums, sending forth 
a loud and doleful sound, which told the Spani- 
ards what fate would be theirs if they became 
captives. The city poured out its whole popula- 
tion to assail the retreating army in the rear, 
while the lake was covered with boats, filled with 
armed men. The attack was fierce beyond de- 
scription. Unhappily, too, the wooden frame, 
when all had once passed over it, was fixed so 
firmly in the ground, that it could not be taken 
up, and the whole body was pushed on towards 
the next vacancy. This was only filled up by the 
waggons and artillery, and over these the men 
had to scramble, the furious assailants still 
pressing on them, and showering darts and 
stones in a continual storm. Hours were thus 
consumed ; but the desperate resistance of the 
Spaniards was at length so far successful, that, 
as day dawned, they had reached the main land ; 
and presenting a still undaunted, however dimi- 
nished, front to the foe, they were pursued no 
further. They hastened onward till they reached 
a place where they thought tbey mi^t ^^^^a vq^ 
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safety. Cortes fonnd that four hundred and 
fifty Spaniards, and four thousand natives, were 
missing. AU the haggage was lost, all the artil- 
lery, muskets, and ammunition. They had only 
their swords, a few damaged cross-bows, and 
their crippled cavalry. Most of the leaders, 
indeed, had escaped, and Marina was safe. But 
where were the visions of the Greneral? Was 
even final safety possible? On every side the 
prospect was dark. After this sad and meUm- 
choly night, (still known in the annals of Mexico 
as the Nocbe Triste,) was not the indomitable 
spirit of the leader beaten to the earth ? Though 
plunged in grief, he was still unconquered. As 
soon as the men were rested, the retreat again 
commenced towards Tlascala, followed by small 
bodies of the enemy, who seized on every strag- 
gler, and carried him ofi* for sacrifice. They 
thus travelled slowly for nine days, when they 
encamped at the foot of a range of hills, beyond 
which was a plain containing the most sacred 
monuments in the country after those of Cholula. 
Ascending this hill in the morning of the 8th of 
July, they witnessed a sight which might have 
appalled the stoutest heart. An army of two 
hundred thousand warriors, at least, was drawn 
up to oppose their progress, and their only wea- 
pons were their good swords, with a few lances 
for the handful of horsemen. Retreat was im- 
possihle; to be captured 'vaa Vo >a^^wsifc ^rsslvQaa 
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for sacrifice. One way alone was left for them. 
They must cut their path through that mass of 
human opponents, and succeed, or die. Their 
armour and steel swords furnished their sole 
advantage. Their foes could only act in their 
presence. It was, therefore, barely possible that 
they might hack their way through. Cortes ha?- 
ing spoken a few words to his men, the Spaniards 
charged in a body, cutting right and left, and 
thrusting at those before them ; and, as soon as 
they had made their way into the mass, others 
carefully guarded the rear. This desperate 
combat lasted for hours; till, with the violent 
heat of a tropical sun, and the labour, appa- 
rently interminable, of violently attacking the 
enemy, they began to feel exhaustion from sheer 
fatigue. Cortes knew that this was the crisis; 
and, self-possessed even at this awful time, 
raised himself on his horse, and looked around, 
to see if anything presented itself by which even 
yet a favourable issue might be secured. Not 
far distant, by well-known signs, he perceived 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Mexicans, seated 
on a litter, surrounded by a guard of nobles, and 
the standard of the army rising from behind him. 
Knowing the effect of the loss of a General, 
especially on the Mexicans, he said to the few of 
his leaders who were with him, ''That is our 
mark. Follow me ! " Spurring his horse, he 
forced Im way through, \7il\i \^ \^^^ ^%:\i6^^'^<, 
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and was in a few minutes by the litter. Before 
the guard could oppose him^ almost before th^ 
astonished Commander perceived his presence, 
Cortes thrust him through with his lance, and 
oTerturned the litter, while his comrades scattered 
the guard as with the sudden fury of a hurri- 
cane. One of them tore off the standard, and 
gave it to Cortes. They then turned to rejoin 
their friends. But the fall of the standard, and 
waving plumes of the Commander, had been wit- 
nessed by the whole army. Dreading some un- 
known exercise of power, a general panic seized 
the whole, and throwing away their arms, and 
whatsoever might impede their movements, they 
fled in all directions, so that the Spaniards had 
only to drive their terrified foes before them, and, 
before long, they stood victors on the field where 
they had just before scarcely expected to do more 
than sell their lives at as dear a rate as possible. 
All acknowledged the hand of Providence in 
their almost miraculous deliverance, and Cortes 
instantly called them to a solemn act of thanks- 
giving to its Author. They then began to col- 
lect the spoil ; and before they left the field, they 
had gathered a harvest only inferior to what they 
had lost on the " Night of Gloom." Not fewer 
than twenty thousand Mexicans were slain. Such 
was the battle of Otumba, both in itself and in its 
Issues one of the most retnarkable that ever was 
fought . It revived the \iopea oi ^qyv^^\ ^\!Ld 
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though for a time retiring from Mexico, he felt 
that he should soon return^ and make it his own. 

XIII. 

At Tlascala the fugitives met with the kind- 
est reception, and Cortes resolved to continue 
there till he could complete those renewed pre- 
parations for the conquest of Mexico, which he 
intended to commence as soon as he and his 
troops were recovered from their anxieties and 
fatigues. To keep his troops in exercise, 
and to fit the Tlascalans for more efficient ser- 
vice, he conducted expeditions against such 
neighbouring tribes as were subject to Mexico. 
The spoil he mostly gave to his allies. Gra- 
dually, he so spread the terror of the Spanish 
name, that even &om distant provinces, he re- 
ceived offers of allegiance to Spain. He ordered 
the construction of thirteen brigantines, which 
might be taken to pieces, conveyed to the lakes, 
and re-constructed there, thus to give him the 
command of the capital by water. Several ves- 
sels, too, arrived at Villa Rica; and his Lieute- 
nant there secured him considerable supplies, 
which were sent to him, of men, horses, artillery, 
and ammunition. By Christmas, he beUeved 
that all was ready for his march to Mexico. New 
events, also, had occurred there. Cuitlahuac, 
Montezuma's successor, had died suddenly of the 
small pox; and in his room, G\iQi^mc^x\.vi)^\s&*^ 
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relation, bad been chosen. He was brave, deter- 
mined in hostility to the Spaniards, and, though 
only twenty-five years of i^, possessed of much 
military skill. Foreseeing the attempt of Cortes, 
he exerted himself to the utmost to be enabled to 
meet it. 

Cortes had now under his command about six 
hundred Europeans, forty being cavalry, and 
eighty arquebusiers and cross-bow men. The rest 
were armed with sword and target, and the long 
pike, which he had adopted from the Indians. 
He had nine pieces of artillery, and a moderate 
supply of powder. There was a large body of 
Indian allies, many of them trained according 
to European tactics. His plan was, to fix his 
head-quarters on the northern lake, whence he 
could reduce the surrounding country, cut off 
supplies from the capital, and virtually place it 
in a state of blockade. The direct attack was 
to be postponed till the presence of the brigan- 
tiues should give him the command of the lake. 
He marched soon after Christmas, and on the 
last day of 1520, took possession of the city of 
Tezcuco without opposition, a number of the 
hostile inhabitants leaving the city at his ap- 
proach, among them the Cacique. Cortes, how- 
ever, procured the appointment of his brother, 
Ixtlilxochitl, who had commanded the Tezcucan 
army. He became, and ever continued, the fast 
friend of the Spaniards, sw^^otWvi^ ^^xsv H4\\k all 
/jjs resources. 
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For several weeks, Cortes acted on the plan 
he had laid down, exercising withoat fatigaing 
his troops. Discipline was the more easily pre- 
served, as every one who wandered from the 
main body was soon made a prisoner, according 
to the orders of the young Emperor, which were 
that no one of his foes should be put to death 
except at the stone of sacrifice. The limbs of 
any unhappy Spaniard who feU into his hands, 
were cut off, and distributed among the cities of 
the empire. The plan of the General was emi- 
nently successful. His troops never fought but 
they conquered. Place after place fell into their 
hands ; and the power of Guatemozin was weak- 
ened by the very means which he employed to 
establish it, as his subjects became increasingly 
discontented with his demands of men and sup- 
plies. No true patriotism exists where dominion 
is only maintained by abject terror. The rule of 
Cortes could not be more oppressive than that of 
Guatemozin, and would be incomparably less 
sanguinary. 

When the brigantines were ready at Tlascala, 
Cortes ordered their transportation under a 
strong escort of Spaniards, and an army of 
Tlascalans, all commanded by Sandoval. The 
precious burdens were brought into the city in 
grand procession, and taken to the place on the 
lake where they were to be got ready for actual 
service. About the same Ivave, \\a ^visssec^^^ "^^ 
powerful re-inforcement frorft.\\ve e^^^X.^^^^'s^®^^^^'^ 
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of two hundred men, and eighty horses, with a 
good supply of ammunition ; but as the brigan- 
tines were not ready, he still employed his men 
in various expeditions. One of these went as 
far as the western slope of the Cordilleras, to- 
wards the Pacific Ocean. But treachery had 
nearly brought his career of triumph to a close. 
One of the soldiers of Narvaez, finding others as 
disaffected as himself, organized a conspiracy for 
the assassination of their noble leader and his 
principal companions, into which they drew 
several who appeared to be the personal friends 
of Cortes. Villafana, the name of the original 
conspirator, had a list of his associates, and the 
day was fixed for carrying into execution their 
atrocious design. But, on the preceding even- 
ing, one of the party, moved with compunction, 
went to the General, and told him the whole. 
He sent for Sandoval, and the others who were 
doomed to perish with him. They proceeded to 
the quarters of YillafiAa, who, conscience-struck, 
endeavoured to swallow a paper containing the 
list of his accomplices, but was prevented. A 
military court was hastily assembled, and he was 
condemned to die. in the morning, he was seen 
hanging from the window of his own residence. 
The ignorant were astonished, the guilty alarmed : 
but Cortes, addressing the troops, told them 
that no confession had been made, and that if 
tjbe others kept their own co\«»fe\» vXskK^ would 
iJerer be known. He "wa^ uol \«e» ^»^Masss5& 
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than lenient. He could always watch the others ; 
bat as they were not aware of the extent of his 
knowledge, he did not make them his avowed ene- 
mies, and by a studious show of attachment they 
sought to prevent any suspicion from arising. 

XIV. 

The brigan tines being completed, on the 28th 
of April, 1521 4 they were launched with great 
ceremony. He next mustered his forces. They 
amounted to eighty-seven horse, and eight hun- 
dred and eighteen foot, a hundred and eighteen 
having muskets and crossbows. He had three 
large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen smaller 
ones of brass, and a large quantity of ammunition. 
He had announced to his Indian allies his inten- 
tion of besieging the capital, and called for their 
promised levies. When all was ready, he stated 
his plans to his officers, and the troops took up 
such positions as to command all the approaches 
to the city. By the latter end of May, the 
siege of Mexico had commenced. 

Actual hostilities began on the lake. When 
the brigantines got under way^ an immense 
number of boats, filled with armed men^ came 
from the different avenues of the city, and ap- 
proached near enough to hurl their missiles at 
the crews on board the vessels. Cortes ordered 
all sail to be set, and the brigantines dashed into 
the midst o£ the flotilla, caie^xm^ Vxv ^ ^is<«5t.- 
tiotjg, and finng right and\e^ w^ ^«^ ^jss^&^ ^s^- 
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A complete victory was soon gained. Scarcely a 
boat or a man escaped. Nor were the first attempts 
of the besieged by land any more successful. In a 
short time every road of communication was in 
the hands of the Spaniards. The causeways 
were next attacked. The Mexicans fought with 
desperate resolution; but the attacks of the 
army in front were supported by the brigantines 
in flank and rear, and in a few days the Spa- 
niards had direct access to the city. Offers of 
capitulation were made ; but Guatemozin would 
listen to no terms. The Priests promised that 
his enemies should yet be brought to the stone 
of sacrifice. The dty itself was then attacked ; 
but the defenders were so numerous, and the de- 
fence 80 obstinate, that the Spanish advances 
were slow, and the contests in the streets most 
sanguinary. In one of them, through the neg- 
lect of an officer to secure a position in the rear, 
an assailing party commanded by Cortes was 
driven back to the causeway, and himself 
placed in the most imminent danger. A num- 
ber of Spaniards were taken captive ; and at night 
the attention of the army being suddenly called 
to a bright illumination of the temple of the 
great war-god, they saw with horror the prisoners 
conducted in triumph to its summit, and there 
laid one by one on the altar, and their hearts 
torn oat to be presented before the grim idol. 
In another attack they cut \\vea ^«?3 \a the 
temple, and, after a murdexowB coTsaasX,TVM3QR^\s^ 
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the ascent^ dashing down the Priests, and hurl- 
ing the monstrous image from the summit into 
the street. The flames consuming all that was 
combustible, proclaimed to city and country that 
the dreadful Huitzilopotchli, so far from being 
able to defend his votaries, could n^ot prevent his 
own destruction. And soon were the Mexicans 
assailed by other foes. Perceiving the undeni- 
ably superior power of the Spaniards, and the 
certainty of the fall of Guatemozin, cities and 
even provinces began to send in their submission, 
so that fewer attempts were made to supply the 
still numerous multitudes that crowded the city 
with food. Famine and pestilence, therefore, 
commenced their awful ravages. The buildings 
near the lake were almost all destroyed, and 
many of the chief ones of the interior. But 
Guatemozin would listen to no offers of accom- 
modation, repeatedly as they were mad# to him. 
Still was every prisoner sacrificed ; and if a white 
man, means were found of sending the head and 
limbs to distant parts of the empire. Still did 
the Priests, mad for vengeance, promise him 
victory; and after every failure, their cry was 
still for blood to appease the wrath of their in- 
sulted deity, and induce him to put forth his 
power against those who had destroyed his tem- 
ple. But all was in vain. By the latter end of 
July, seven-eighths of the city, little more than a 
vast heap of ruins, weie m ^iJfckfc >MM>»i^ ^ '^ssr^ 
Spaniards. The inhabitaxAA) istcfe^ \sj^a "^ 
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remaining eighth, in which there was scarcely 
room for a third of their numbers, — ^which still 
were great, — saw hundreds perishing daily. Only 
one or two temples were left, but on these the 
same bloody rites were still performed, while the 
flesh of the victims suppUed a dreadful repast to 
the savage offerers. If the heart would sympa- 
thize with the patriotism of the yoang Emperor, 
the feeling is checked by the horror which his 
obstinate superstition occasions. He adhered to 
gods whose powerlessness he witnessed, and wor- 
shipped them by rites at which uninfuriate nature 
shudders. He even ordered to the stone of 
sacrifice a noble whom the Spaniards had taken 
prisoner, and sent to him with proposals of 
accommodation. On the last portion of the city, 
assaults were at length made. In one of them, 
forty thousand are said to have been slain. 
Before long, nearly the whole was won. Orders 
in the mean time had been given that the utmost 
vigilance should be kept up on the lake, that 
the Emperor might not escape. This was not 
attempted till the unsurrendering crowd that 
remained were hemmed up into a narrow space, 
provoking, by a feeble discharge of their missiles, 
the death-dealing strokes of their exasperated 
foes. At the same time, night now approach- 
ing, three or four large canoes were seen moving 
rapidly across the lake. One of the brig- 

SD tines gave chase, and soatL w«j\.wiVL them. 

Before the crew cou\d fiite, a cr^ «x^«2i ^^^sv ^^ 
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boats that the Emperor was there. A yonng war- 
rior, full-armed, rose up as if to defend himself ; 
but when he saw that the Spaniards were ordered 
not to fire, he said, " I am Gaatemozin. Lead 
me to Malintzin. I am his prisoner ; bat let no 
harm come to my wife and children." He was 
taken to Cortes, who received him and his family 
with the respect which the brave Spaniard felt 
was due to a brave adversary, and a fallen Sove- 
reign. His wife, the youngest daughter of Mon- 
tezuma, only in earUest womanhood, was treated 
with chivalrous courtesy. And well could Cortes 
afford this ; for the war was at an end. The 
long-sought prize was won. The horrors of the 
siege had been almost unexampled ; but it is 
only just to the Spaniards to say, that, having 
commenced, they had no choice between a dis- 
graceful withdrawment, and prosecuting it to its 
close. The actual contests were on both sides 
dreadful; but no captive was treated with any 
thing but kindness ; while all prisoners taken by 
the Mexicans were devoted to deliberate and ago- 
nizing slaughter. Guatemozin refused all accom- 
modation, and only left his capital when no spot 
of ground on it remained for him. After his 
capture, the rapacious victors began to hunt for 
the spoil. Great was their disappointment. 
Scarcely anything on which they had set their 
•hearts was to be found . The most valuable articles 
had been hidden, or cast \u\.o \}[v^\^'i» "^^isKse^^ 
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vexed, they demanded that the Emperor should 
he compelled to reveal the places of conceal- 
ment; and though Cortes at first refused, yet, 
when charged of leaguing with the Emperor 
for his own gain, he yielded, and Gnatemoan 
and the Cacique of Tacuba were put to the tor- 
ture. And the stain on the memory of Cortes 
becomes stiQ deeper, when the subsequent fate 
of the unhappy hero is remembered. Not long 
after the capture of the city, Cortes undertook 
an expedition to Honduras. Guatemozin was 
carried with them. On the way, a conspiracy 
against the Spaniards was discovered, and the 
prisoner was charged with having joined in it. 
Cortes says, that he refused either to deny or to 
confess ; but he was ordered for execution in the 
most ignominious form of European punishment. 
One who was present, and afterwards wrote the 
*' History of the Conquest," says, that his last 
words were, "Why do you slay me so unjustly? 
God will require it of you I " 

Of Mexico itself, it only remains to be said, 
that the work of reconstruction was instantly 
begun; and that, in less than four years, the 
capital of New Spain, if inferior in extent to that 
of the Aztec empire, far surpassed it in strength 
and magnificence. It was governed by Spanish 
Viceroys, till, in our own day, it was enabled to 
constitute itself the independent republic of 
Mexico. 
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The remainder of the history of Cortes may 
e^oon he related. Though his enemies in Spain 
used their utmost influence, his complete success 
in Mexico, for the time, removed all obstacles to 
his advancement. He was, October, 1522, by 
Charles V., appointed Governor, Captain-General, 
and Chief Justice of the country he had won. 
For some time he laboured to remedy the evils of 
the past war, and to promote agriculture and 
commerce. Afterwards he conducted, or sent 
out, expeditions for further discovery, especially 
on the shores of the Pacific, north of the isth- 
mus. But it was not the policy of Charles to 
allow his representatives to be too powerful ; and 
Cortes was both thwarted and accused, so as to 
be obliged to return to Spain. He landed at 
Palos, in May, 1528. At court, he was received 
with all honour, and raised to the Marquisate by 
the title of a large province which Montezuma 
had given him, on the western declivity of the 
Cordilleras. But Charles would not restore him 
to civil power, though he continued to him the 
supreme military command. In the spring of 
1530, he returned to Mexico; but meeting with 
many mortifications from the new government, 
he retired to the palace he had built on his 
estate, spending his time in domestic quietness, 
and attention to his property, both agricultural 
and mineral. After ten years, he sailed once 
more for Spain, where Vie axtvs^^ \si Vb^S^-* "^^S^ 
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was at first receiyed by the Emperor with re- 
spect. He accompanied Charles, in 1541, in the 
^sastrouB expedition to Algiers, and remonstrated 
against its abandonment, expressing his regret 
that he was not at the head of the veterans with 
whom he had conquered Mexico. Timidity pre- 
vailed, or, perhaps, neither would Lord Exmouth 
have won such honour in chastising the Dey, nor 
the French acquired such disgrace by the un- 
principled seizure of the country. The brief 
remainder of his life disclosed to him the Em- 
peror as coldly civil, and regardless of his 
claims. In 1547, worn out with labour, he set 
out to return to Mexico, but could go no further 
than Seville, where he died, December 2d, 1547, 
in his sixty-third year. 

That he was a ffreat man, even this imperfect 
sketch will have shown. Was he a good man ? 
He sincerely believed what his Church told him, 
and did what it ordered him. Many of its high- 
est dignitaries were in this respect far below him. 
How far the errors of his age are to be pleaded in 
extenuation of his moral defects, is a question 
too high and solemn for the solution of man. 
" The Judge of all the earth will do right." 
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